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A LETTER NEVER SENT. 


I. 

TueseE longing eyes may never more behold 

These earning arms may never more enfold 
"hee, 

To my sad heart I never more may press Thee, 

But day and night I never cease to bless Thee. 


Il. 
I do not envy those who may be near Thee, 
Who have that joy supreme — who see Thee, 
hear Thee ; 
I bless them also, knowing they, too, love Thee, 
And that they prize no earthly thing above 
Thee. 


III. 
I do not even hope again to meet Thee, 
1 never dare to think how I should greet Thee, 
Low in the dust should I fall down before Thee, 
And kneeling there, for pardon should implore 
Thee. 


IV. 
Alas! ’twould be a sin to kneel before Thee ! — 
A sin to let Thee know I still adore Thee! 
I kneel and pray that Heaven may bless and 
guide Thee : 
Love of my life! to Heaven’s care I confide 


hee. 
— Blackwood’s Magazine. 





THE WEDDING RING. 


I curmBep the hill, and looked around : 
The prospect stretched out wide — 

Green vales, rich woods, and shining sea, 
Beauty on every side. 


So fair, so far, so boundless all, 
My spirit was oppressed ; 

My glance roamed round, now here, now there, 
And knew not where to rest. 


Then from my finger, half in play, 
My wedding ring I drew, 

And through that golden circle small 
Looked out upon the view. 


I saw a wreath of cottage-smoke, 
A church-spire rising by, 
A river wind through quiet woods — 


+ a reach of sky. 
This little picture I had made 


Both-cheered and calmed my soul ; 
True, I saw less, but what I saw 
Was dearer than the whole. 


More vivid lights, more solemn shades, 
Such limits seemed to bring ; — 
My portion. of the world be still 
Premed by my wedding ring ! 
— Maemillan’s Magazine. 


L. C. S$. 





A LETTER NEVER SENT.—THE WEDDING RING. 


Tue Best Way to Make Corres. — 
Coffee may be prepared in three different man- 
ners, either by filtration, by infusion, or by de- 
coction. Infusion, according to Liebig, often 
produces, though not always the case, good cof- 
fee. When the operation is performed, viz., 
when the boiling water is poured slowly upon 
the powdered coffee, the drops become impreg- 
nated with a large quantity of air, oxygen hav- 
ing by this sufficient time to dilute the aromatic 
qualities, and even destroy thementirely. It is 
therefore necessary in such a case to make use 
of an air-tight vessel. By filtration the water 
dissolves but 7 to 10 per cent. of matter instead 
of 20 to 21 per cent. of the berry, and the loss 
consequently rises from 10 to 13 per cent. The 
infusion is produced by boiling water aud throw- 
ing into it coffee which has been ground, imme- 
diately removing the vessel containing it from 
the fire and allowing it to settle for five or six 
minutes. This method gives a light-coloured 
but very aromatic coffee. Decoction. This 
manner is principally used in the East. It pro- 
duces, according to Liebig, an exquisite bever- 
age. The pulverized coffee is thrown into cold 
water, and the whole is placed upon the fire 
until it begins to boil. The coffee which floats 
at the top is then drunk with the prepared 
liquid. “Many persons would certainly not like 
to see their cup filled with the brown deposit of 
the powdered. coffee ; we, therefore, prefer the 
following method, which is at the same time 
an infusion and a decoction: — Take the same 
proportion of coffee and water as you are ac- 
customed to use, and, which depends entirely 
upon the taste of the customer, but 15 grams. 
of coffee will produce two cups of moderate 
strength. The berries ought to be ground just 
before being used. Divide the powdered coffee 
into two parts, then throw about three parts of 
it into cold water, and let it boil for ten min- 
utes; then throw in the small remaining quan- 
tity and raise it immediately from the fire, cover 
it and allow it to settle for about fifteen min- 
utes when it will be ready for use. The liquid 
may be quickly strained through muslin, if the 
small quantity of powder floating at the top is 
objected to. Coffee thus prepared ought to be 
of a bright brown colour, but not black. It is 
always thick, like chocolate, when mixed with 
water. The thickness of the liquid does not 
proceed from the small quantity of coffee which 
floats at the top, but from a fatty matter anala- 
gous to butter, of which powdered coffee con- 
tains about 12 per cent. of its weight. This is 
the best method for obtaining good aromatic 
coffee.  Experimentalists sometimes do not 
succeed, but they may be certain that they will 
not fail in proving the truth of Baron Liebig’s 
 accatities Parville in the Constitutwon- 
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concurrence of the Austrian Government 
in the demand of concessions to Servia and 
Crete is a political revolution. 

The capacity of Baron Brust will be 
OnE more step has been taken to the/| tested by the final result of combinations 
demolition of the Ottoman Empire, by the | which at present apppear to be bold, con- 
compulsory evacuation of Belgrade. The | sistent and comprehensive. All the recent 
Turkish flag is, under fhe new arrangenent, | measures of the Austrian Government are 
to be still hoisted on the fortresses but there | inspired by a determination to prepare for a 
is little to regret in the certainty that it | decisive struggle by removing, at any cost 
will not float therelong. The provincial | which may be necessary for the purpose, all 
independence which existed under the | domestic and foreign embarrassments. The 
shadow of mediseval dynasties is too excep-| Constitutional King of HunGary has en- 
tional to survive in modern Europe. Erance | tered his capital in the midst of plaudits 
and Germany formerly contained counties | which had, in all the previous course of his 
and dukedoms which were connected with | reign, never been accorded to the chief of 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
From the Saturday Review. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 





the Crown only by an elastic bond of feudal 
allegiance. In one kingdom the great fiefs 
were successively annexed, while the Ger- 
man King became, by an opposite process, 
the nominal head of a lax Confederation. 
The SuLtan has long been undergoing the 
gradual dissolution which proved fatal to 
the power of his former Imperial neighbour ; 
and he suffers an additional disadvantage in 
the hostile feeling of his vassals, and in the 
intriguing and encroaching policy of their 
foreign protector. For internal enemies he 
would, with the aid of his Mahometan sub- 
jects, still be more than a match ; but it is 
more difficult to counteract the ambitious 
pee of Russia since instigation of rebels 

as been substituted for periodical invasions. 
The Cretans are likely to succeed in their 
enterprise, and the withdrawal of the Turk- 
ish garrisons from Servia, though it invol- 
ves no material loss, is a confession of diplo- 
matic weakness. Belgrade, which was for- 
merly important as a defence against Aus- 
tria, has for many years served only as a 
boundary-stone to remind Europe that the 
Turkish frontier had not yet receded. The 
force which it contained might ostensibly be 
designed to take a Servian insurrection in 
the rear, but pratically it would only have 
provided an enemy with hostages who could 
scarcely have effected their escape. 


evacuation proves, not that Russia culti- | 


vates disaffection in Servia, but that Aus- 
tria, after long resistance, has succumbed to 
Russian pressure. ALEXANDER J. and 


The | 


| the Austrian Empire. The Diet has almost 
unanimously voteda | contingent to the 
army ; and unless new difficulties intervene, 
the whole power of a warlike kingdom will 
| be disposable for a future German campaign. 
| Baron Beust judiciously abstained from 
accompanying his Sovereign to Pesth, lest 
it might be suspected that the head of the 
Vienna Cabinet interfered with the counsels 
of the responsible Hungarian Ministers. 
Experience will prove hereafter whether it 
is possible fora modern ruler to govern 
two independent kingdoms ; but for the pre- 
sent, the recognition of Hungarian rights, if 
it has dislocated the Empire, at least secures . 
to Austria a powerful and loyal ally. If 
the Western provinces can be conciliated 
with equal success, the recovery of an in- 
dependent position will perhaps allow the 
Austrian Government to resume its tradi- 
tional policy of protecting Turkey; but in 
| the meantime Baron Brust has thought it 
prudent to become the ally and instrument 
of Russia. The Russian sympathy for op- 
pressed compatriots and co-religionists in 
neighbouring countries, which has so often 
disturbed the tranquillity of Turkey, has 
lately been extended to some of the Aus- 
trian provipces. The benevolent solicitude 
of the Russian Goyernment was especially 
directed to the relief of any political and 
religious grievances which might be felt by 
| the mixed population of Galicia. As Count 
| Betcrepi and his colleagues had gggrted 
_and favoured the Poles, Russian pries# and 





} 


NicHoLas, with good reason, regarded | political agents cultivated the discontent of 
Prince MeTTERNICH as their most irrecon-| the Ruthenian peasaritry, and there was® 
cilable enemy; and Prince ScuwarzeEn- | reason to fear that in time of war an East- 
BURG, after accepting Russian assistance | ern rebellion might be stirred up while the 
against Hungary, uttered a threat of gigan- | attention of Austria was absorbed by the 
tic ingratitude which was fully performed | necessities of a Western struggle. The un- 
by his successors in 1855 and 1856. For | scrupulous diplomacy of Russia has been re- 
more than fifty years Austria has been the | warded by perfect success in the object 
ally and protector of Turkey, and the! which probably formed the motive of the 
change of system which is indicated by the | agitation in Galicia. Baron Brust, surren- 
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dering unconditionally, has advised the 
Turkish Government to abandon Belgrade, 
and to concede the administration of their 
own affairs to the Christians in Crete. He 
had probably received an assurance that the 
religious and national rights of the non- 
Polish Galicians should, in return, be con- 
signed to temporary oblivion. The Austrian 
Government receives the additional advan- 
tage of provisional relief from the responsi- 
bility of Eastern affairs. Active aid to 
Russia ir the dismemberment of Turkey 
would involve thankless and superfluous 
labour. 

While France is wavering between jeal- 
ousy of Russia and fear of losing the confi- 
dence of the Eastern Christians, the Eng- 
lish Government yields to a pressure which 
could only be resisted by force. Lord 
Dersy lately anticipated an inquiry of 
Lord Russex1’s by informing the House of 
Lords of the intended surrender of Bel- 

ade to the Servians. He also stated with 

ue official gravity that Lord Lyons had 
once more recommended the Porte to keep 
its promises to its Christian subjects, and 
that the Granp Vizier had solemnly en- 
gaged to introduce reforms which have long 
since been prescribed by the SuLTAn’s au- 
thority and by law. e Turks are to be 
admonished to respect neighbours whom 
they despise, and the Christians are in turn 
to forget their hereditary hatred of their 
conquerors. As an earnest of the impartial 
favours which are to be shared by merito- 
rious unbelievers, a Christian functionary 
has been charged with the pleasant duty of 
unravelling the puzzles of Turkish finance. 
Similar promotions are to be made in the 
various provinces, and in this way a cork isto 
be applied to the leakage of the Eastern 
sieve. The English Ambassador could not 
but express his satisfaction with the liberal 
assurances of the visizR, and Lord DERBY 
and Lord Russexi exchanged congratula- 
tions at the a‘tainment for the hundredth 
time of a verbal result which will not in- 
terrupt for a moment the machinations of 
Russia. As the country is not disposed to 
en in a second Crimean war, it is per- 
haplit udicious to profess to be contented 
with empty phrases. The defection of Aus- 


@ tria renders active Fesistance to Kussia for 


the moment almost impossible ; and, in de- 
fault of an active policy, sanguine politici- 
ans will hope the best from the emancipa- 
tion of the Sclavonic tribes in Northern 
Turkey, and from the growing influence of 
the Greek race in the South. The Servi- 
ans, though they are but partially civilized 
and few in number, are a manly and war- 
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like race, with heroic traditions of their 
own, and possibly they may be capable of 
forming the nucleus of a nation. Having 
enjoyed real independence for two or three 
generations, they will perhaps become less 
hostile to the Porte when their sole griev- 
ance is removed by the recall of the Turkish 
garrisons from the Servian fortresses. Their 
resources. are wholly inadequate to the in- 
vasion of the Turkish provinces, although in 
conjunction with the highlanders of Monte- 
negro they might prove formidable auxiliar- 
ies to a Russian army, or even to an insur- 
gent force. The prospects of Servia would 
be brighter if European politics give uneul- 
tivated races time to rise gradually into 
civilization. Democratic constitutions sud- 
denly imported into Greece and the Danu- 
bian Principalities have only produced an- 
archial confusion, and the alternative of be- 
coming a Russian province would be still 
more undesirable. 

If the autonomy which is demanded for 
the Greeks meant only municipal independ- 
ence, it might perhaps be found, in some 
provinces, not incompatible with the sover- 
eignty of the Porte. The Turks, with all 
their faults, possess in a high degree the 
Oriental virtue of not being busybodies. 
Under Turkish rule the Greeks were ex- 

ed to violence and injustice, but not to 
officious meddling ; and consequently the 
are skilful in parochial business, althoug 
they have hitherto failed utterly in the man- 
agement of a State. The most competent 
observers considered that the chief fault 
of the Government of Athens has consisted 
in the imitative centralization which .has 
suppressed local independence ; and it is 
possible that the Islanders of Crete might 
thrive better undera Pasha than under a 
King of the Greeks, if they were secured in 
the possession of full municipal liberty. 
During a late insurrection in Thessaly 
the rebels or invaders were refused admis- 
sion to a Christian village, which was appar- 
ently not sufficiently sensible of the griev- 
ances of Turkish supremacy. The Russian 
proposal of extending self-government to 
the Christians in all the European provinces 
would be impracticable wherever the two 
hostile races occupy the same districts. It 
is, in fact, obvious that the demands of 
Russia would not serve their purpose if 
they were likely to be paell The 
wildest credulity can scarcely accept the 
pretence of religious sympathy which 
faintly colours a policy of usurpation and 

andizement. Incidentally the Russian 
overnment may wish to organize its 
Christian clients before the final struggle 
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for the control of the Danube and the pos- 
session of Constantinople. | Without the 
active aid of Russia, the Christian popula- 
tion would almost certainly be defeated in 
the internecine struggle with the united 
Mahometan force. The sick man will be 
long in dying unless the operations of na- 
ture are aided by timely strangulation. 


From the Saturday Review. 
THE NORTH-GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 


In these days, when the English Ministry 
appears in so poor a light, when there is so 
much weakness and vacillation, and such a 
total want of anything like statesmanship 
in those who have the guidance of what 
Mr. Brieut calls the “ Mother of Parlia- 
ments,” it is instructive to turn to North 
Germany, and watch the career of a min- 
ister who, with all his faults, can lead men, 
can impress large views on common minds, 
and, knowing what he wants, can get it. 
Count BisMARK is by no means a hero. 
Debating societies would pronounce that he 
certainly is not a good man, and probably is 
not a great man. But he indisputably is a 
very considerable Minister, and a masterly 
leader of Parliaments. His management 
of the new Parliament of North Germany 
has been in many ways admirable, and has 
been characterized by that peculiar quality 
of thought and conduct which divides state- 
manship from mere political ability. His 
mode of treating the various questions which 
necessarily force themselves on him at the 
outset is well worthy of attentive considera- 

-tion. On large and remote questions he is 
cautious, courteous, and yet firm in his pat- 
triotism. “On near questions, which divide 
and haunt the minds of his hearers, he is 
resolute, bold, and even arrogant. On open 
questions, on questions of the future of Ger- 
many, on questions that present themselves 
in many ways, however vaguely, to the 
minds of those whom he is leading, he is 
neither encouraging nor discouraging, 
neither great nor small. He ‘looks pnly at 
that which for the moment is practical, and 
forces all around him to confine themselves 
to the sphere of that which is immediately 
possible. Prussia is now a great Power, 
second perhaps to none in Europe. Her 
new position brings her into new relations 
with her great neighbors. She has to con- 
sider very carefully how she stands towards 
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Russia and towards France. As to Russia, 

Count BisMaRK seems perfectly easy. He 
does not fear that Russia will quarrel with 
the only power which, if it got hold of more 
of Poland, could keep it. ‘Towards France 
he is neither defiant nor humble. He ex- 

tends the courtesy of an equal to an equal ; 

and if he feels, as he must feel, a keen thrill 

of exultation at finding a French Minister 
candid enough to avow that the Battle of 
Sadowa cost France a pang of bitter hu- 
mniliation, he does not, show that he is sensi- 

ble of his triumph. He is studiously mod- 

erate in speaking of Limburg and Luxem- | 
burg. He would not for the world coerce 
a little Power like Holland. He has no 
wish to wound the susceptibilities of France. 
If the people of Limburg and Luxemburg 
do not wish to belong to the Confederation 
of North Germany, he is the last man to 
trifle with their feelings. He is quite content 
that things should go on quietly as they are, 
and that no offence should be given to any 
one, more especially as Prussian troops al 
ready garrison the fortress of Luxemburg ; 
and to keep things quiet is really to get all 
he desires. Ifhe is aware that France is 
meditating schemes adverse to Prussia, he 
betrays neither knowledge nor fear of them.. 
It is said that the Emperor is planning a 
Confederation of his own, and that he in-- 
tends, if: possible, to gather the States adja- 
cent to France under his wing, just as Prus-- 
sia has got under her-protection the minor 
States of North Germany. It is by no 
means impossible that France may think it 
feasible to conclude an alliance with Bel- 

ium and Switzerland, like that which 
Fania has concluded with Saxony. But 
if Count BisMaRK sees that this is possible, . 
he does not seem afraid of it. He quietly 
pursues his own way. It appears that long 
ago he concluded treaties with Baden and 
Bavaria, by which, in case of war, the re- 
sourses of these two States were placed at 
the disposal of Prussia. He has been act- 
ing, while others have only been thinkin 
of acting; and he feels that he can. afford 
to be magnanimous, and can take things 
coolly, whatever may be plotted or imag- 
ined against him. 

In the little doubtful 
politics, however, Count Bismark assumes 
a very different tone. He is just the man 
to snub Poles and Danes aad their adher- 
ents. The woes of Poles and Danes are by 
no means imaginary, and they may easily 
confuse the minds of more sensitive and 
more dubious men. Qught the Prussian 
Poles to belong to the- Confederation of 
North Germany? Have not the Danes of 


uestions. of home 
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North Schleswigs a sort of European title 
to be left to live and die under which 
King they please? The arguments that go 
to prove that Prussian Poles ought to 

left out of the Confederation and that the 
Danish Schleswigers ought to belong to 
Dennark are excellent arguments, and emi- 
nently calculated to puzzle a German Par- 
liament man new to public life. It is true, 
he might say to himself, that these Poles are 
Prussian subjects; and if Prussia did not 
make their ancestors her subjects in a very 
equitable way, it is too late to repair the 
mischief. They cannot be Poles if they 
cease to be Prussians ; they could only be 
Russians, and this would be a worse fate 
than that which they now endure. But 
they have nothing to do with Germany as 
apart from Prussia. They are of a differ- 
ent race, talk a different language, belong 
to a different religion from that which pre- 
vails in North Germany — why should they 
be made to enter a North-German . Confed- 
eration? Count BIsMARK’s answer is very 
simple. His answers always are very simple. 
He only replies that they dre to belong to 
the North German-Confederation because 
it suits Prussia that they should so belong. 
Prussia has no notion of holding herself out 
.as a composite State like Austria. She is 
not going to have a diamond edition of 
Hungary —a province which she acknowl- 
-edges not to be German, and which Ger- 
mans may insist on keeping out of Ger- 
many. She, with all her territories, all her 
resources, and all her inhabitants, is the 
head of Germany ; and she will not for a 
moment endure that the Poles should make 
her headship weaker, her resources smaller, 
and her claim to govern Germany more 
disputable. Then, again, the Schleswig 
Danes seem to have a good case; and the 
grievances of these Danes have attracted 
the attention of the new Parliament. They 
consider themselves wronged, and therefore 
they ery out; but they consider they have 
‘with them something much more powerful 
than justice. They have a sort of Euro- 
pean guarantee. France more especially has 
piqued herself on having secured them the 
right of deciding their own fate by a vote. 
This pretension of France is treated by 
Count BisMARK with the most sublime 
contempt. He does not recognize France 
in the matter at all. The engagement of 
Prussia was with Austria, and with no one 
else. He owns that the Emperor of Avus- 


TRIA has, if he pleases, a right to interest 
himself in the fate of the Danish Schleswigers. 
‘Only he gives the Emprror plainly to 
‘understand that he will do these Danes 
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extremely little good by interesting himself 
about them. In determining their fate, 
Prussia, as Count BismArK announces, will 
only consider what it will suit her that 
they should have. She is not going to let 
her own interests be prejudiced. She has 
no notion of being obliged to conquer Diip- 
pel again. The case of the Danes therefore 
comes to this. Noone can interfere on 
their behalf except the Emperor of Avs- 
TRIA. He has had about enough of inter- 
fering adversely to Prussia, and if he did 
interfere he could do the Danes no possible 
good. The Danes therefore are disposed of 
as happily as the Poles are, and Count 
BisMARK and the Parliament are free to 
attend to German matters. 

Count Bismark has apparently overcome 
all serious opposition to his scheme, and he 
has done so by convincing every one, 
whether friend or enemy, that the only 
practical thing is to — his scheme and 
make the best of it. He has conquered his 
adversaries by forcing them to look to one 
thing, and to one thing only —to the prac- 
tical ibilities of their position. To all 
the objections urged against his plan, to all 
the ingenious amendments suggested, to all 
the appeals to principles made against him 
and his measures, he has replied that the 
projected Constitution must be accepted or 
abandoned ; and that, if abandoned, there 
is no prospect of a different Constitution 
being offered except after a new political 
struggle between the States, and after a 
most deplorable waste of precious time. 
This is exactly what a new Parliament 
wants to have said to it. It wants some 
limit of discussion imposed upon it. 
When there are no Parliamentary tra- 
ditions, no accepted leaders of parties, no. 
clear ideas of national expediency as tested 
by experience, there is a very great advan- 
tage in a popular assembly having a definite 
issue put before it, and in its leader confin- 
ing its attention to the rejection or adopt- 
ion of a proposal that will bear neither seri- 
ous delay nor serious modification. On one 
or two points Count Bismark has given 
way. He has eonsented that the military 
budget should only be fixed for three years, 
so that the Parliament may hope to have 
some day, before long, a greater . con- 
trol over the policy of the Confederation 
that it can pretend to have now. But he 
will not for a moment suffer any alteration 
in the main features of his scheme; and the 
Deputies fall into his views, not only be- 
cause they cannot help themselves, but be- 
cause they see that Count BisMaRK is 
right. Count BrsMaRK has so often put 
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down the Prussian Liberals, has behaved so 
arrogantly to them, and has acted so re- 

atedly in defiance of their wishes, that it 
it easy to forget that he has also done some- 
thing of which they most approve, indepen- 
dently of that exaltation of their country 
which must go far to wipe out his of- 
fences in the mind of every Prussian. In 
the first place, he has won a great victor 
over the small States. The new Confed- 
eration must have been in the highest de- 
gree distasteful to many of these; and if 
the Liberals are in some respects obliged to 
adopt the proposed Constitution against 
their will, so alsé are many of the minor 
princes. The victory which Count Bis- 
MARK is winning is therefore a victory not 
so much over the Liberals as over their old 
enemies, the petty Sovereigns; and, when 
people are beaten, it is always refreshing to 
know that some other people whom the 
hate are beaten still more severely. And, 
in the next place, the Liberals must per- 
ceive that Count Bismark, by leading his 
own party after his own fashion, has quite 
changed the tone and temper of the Conser- 
vatives. He has given them, at any rate 
for a time, new views and new aims. He 
liberalized them for a moment, however 
superficial their liberalism may be. They 
are no longer content with mere stagnation, 
and with a senseless, bitter opposition to 
everything that does not find favour in the 
melancholy world of the Prussian aristoc- 
racy. This is a great thing to have 
achieved, and the Prussian Liberals are sensi- 
ble of it, and they know that they have to 
thank Count Bismark for it. If they do 
not love him, they have learnt to do some- 
thing more than tolerate him; and no one 
who looks at what he has done for them and 
for his country can say they are wrong. 


Form the Saturday Review. 


LEISURE, 


The cultivation of leisure as an art seems 
to be in danger of dying out amongst us, 
not so much for want of appreciation of its 
value, which in theory at least we are more 
likely to exaggerate than to under-estimate, 
but for want of its being generally recog- 
nised as an art which comes, not by nature, 
but by practice. Busy people are apt to 
think that you have only to take away busi- 
ness, and what remains will be Icisure. But 
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daily experience shows that this is by no 
means the case. Life is composed of an 
elastic material, and wherever a solid piece 
of business is removed, there the surround- 
ing atmosphere of trifles rushes in as cer- 
tainly as the air into a bottle when you 
= out its contents. If you wish to ex- 
aust the air from any given spot, you must 
enclose it in a vessel of texture as firm, and 
as carefully secured, as can be required for 
the protection of the most precious and del- 
icate substance; and most people have to 
guard an hour’s leisure by as strong a bar- 
rier of resolution and precaution as can be 
needed for hours of study or business. In- 
deed hours of business or study in a meas- 
ure guard themselves, but leisure has no 
natural protector except sleep, which robs 
it, in exchange, of half its charms and all 
its individuality. You can no more calcu- 
late upon finding the possession of leisure in 
connexion with a life of small amount to 
the outer world, than upon its being a 
necessary accompaniment of great and im- 
portant occupations; indeed the latter 
would be the safer presumption of the two. 
The power of entirely laying aside business 
and marking off intervals of complete re- 
laxation is, like the power of taking sleep 
at will, connected both as cause and effect 
with great powers of working hard. It is 
most severely tried by a life without neces- 
sary occupations. In such a life there 
are no natural barriers to stem the tide of 
trivial interruptions and distractions, from 
within and from without, which are as great 
a hinderance to leisure as to business. A 
man whose life is spent in conductin 
affairs of large national importance will of- 
ten sit for an hour talking, with a perfectly 
disengaged mind, upon some trivial matter 
of domestic interest; while a lady who lives 
upon her sofa, and has no creature depend- 
ent upon her, will tell you that she has 
waited week after week for leisure to ans- 
wer a note. And this is not necessarily 
either a false pretence or a morbid fancy. 
It is a form of weakness. Method no doubt 
facilitates the closer packing of the hours, 
and the quality of their contents will vary 
according to each person’s mental calibre ; 
but the quantity, whether of business or lei- 
sure,. which can be compressed into them 
depends chiefly on nervous energy. Peo- 
ple who have but a small or an intermittent 
supply of this have really a smaller quantity 
of life than others, whatever may be the 
space over which it is spread; and the 
more brains’ and method they have, the 
more clearly will they recognise the impos- 
sibility of increasing (beyond a certain 
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point) the quantity of their activity within 
any given time without injury, not only to 
its quality, but in the long run to the actual 
amount accomplished. They absolutely re- 
uire vacant intervals in which to allow for 
the replenishing of their stock of energy. 
Their hours of activity are like bits of chi- 
na, which must be packed separately in a 
eat deal of hay or wadding; and their 
ours of leisure are like some kinds of 
plants, which will not blossom freely unless 
— in plenty of space and in a rich light 
soil. 
These assertions of course imply a dis- 
‘tinction, which will be readily admitted, 
between leisure and mere inaction. Indeed 
the difference between business and leisure is 
not really either in the nature or the amount 
of the things done, but in the pace at which 
they are done, and in the manner of doing 
them. The most important transactions 
may be carried on in a leisurely manner, 
and those studies which are supposed to be 
ar excellence the employment of leisure 
‘on may be converted (by an impending 
examination for instance) into business of 
the most pressing and arduous kind. Lei- 
sure corresponds, not to emptiness, but to 
spaciousness ; it is opposed, not to quantity, 
but to crowding of affairs; and as the 
largest room conveys no impression of spa- 
ciousness, except by means of the proportion 
between it and the furniture and other 
things which it contains, so the greatest 
quantity of spare time Soy no sense of lei- 
sure until it is occupied by some pursuit for 
which it affords ample opportunity. 

The perfection of leisure, that state of 
things in which any pursuit expands to its 
fullest beauty and perfection, depends up- 
on three conditions. The first and most 
obvious is such abundance of time for the 
pursuit in hand as shall leave no tempta- 
tion even to hurry over, much less actually 
to abridge or omit, any of its details. For 
this reason we rarely enjoy the true flavor 
of leisure when engaged in the serious cul- 
tivation of any science or art. The feeling 
which such serious aims tend to produce is 
that “ art is long and life is short,” and this 


is the very opposite feeling to that of a 
mind really at leisure. The very essence 
of leisure is a juxurious sense of a boundless 


superabundance of time. It is the sense of 
the infinity of time as opposed to the sense 
of the infinity of the objects of knowledge 
or pursuit. And this will naturally be en- 
hanced by occupation in employments lim- 
ited enough to be not only calmly carried 
on, but calmly and fully completed. In 
any art, however, it is possible (and where 
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pete is manifestly unattainable it may 

easy) so to limit one’s aims as to ex- 
change the eagerness of aspiration for a lei- 
surely pursuit. And although the active 
pane of such studies may be general- 
y incompatible with perfect leisure, yet 
their effect on the mind, and the tastes 
which they foster and stimulate, are highly 
favorable to its enjoyment. The second 
condition necessary to the perfection vf 
leisure is that the matter upon which it is 
spent be regarded, not as a means, ‘but as 
anend. That state of mind in which the 
book, the musical performance, the walk in 
the country, or the conversation with a 
friend, or whatever else may be the occu- 
pation of the hour, is read, listened to, or 
gone through, for the sake of an ulterior 
object, is not true leisure. As a certain 
singleness of effect is necessary to the per- 
fection of any work of art, so singleness of 
interest is necessary to the aaaiedion of 
leisure. It is quite as certain that what is 
done as a means to an end will be always 
liable to be sacrificed, or at least curtailed, 
for the sake of that end, as it is that what 
is done in too short a time will be done in 
a hurry. And no hours deserve the name 
of yy which the contents are in any 
way, or for any purpose, cramped or cur- 
tailed. And besides this, the eae strain 
upon the mind of any ulterior aim, the 
mere fact of the complication of feeling 
which it introduces, destroys the play and 
freedom and beauty of real leisure. And this 
brings us to the third condition of which 
we have spoken — namely, that the mind 
itself be at a certain vase pitched degree 
of tension, neither overstrained nor relax- 
ed, but elastic, ready to vibrate to every 
breath of pleasure, of association, of emo- 
tion — not pre-occupied so as to be insensi- 
ble to suggestions from without, nor in- 
dolent so as to be unready to respond to 
them. Such elasticity implies a healthy 
state of mind, and a due supply of nervous 
energy. This accounts for the curious con- 
trast to which we have already referred, 
between the faculty of being at leisure 
which is often seen in busy people, and the 
very common want of it.in those who have 
nothing to do. Too little work is as fatal 
as too much to that lightness and alacrity of 
spirit which are needed for the conversion 
of spare time into hours of leisure worthy, 
to be so called. And the same fact affords 
a fairly good, if not quite a certain, test of 
the way in which health is being affected 
by hard work. A man can scarcely be 
very seriously overworked who is able keen- 
ly to enjoy a holiday. 
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Leisure is not only, when thus obtained 
in perfection, a state of extreme enjoy- 
ment, but it is a necessary condition of cer- 
tain graces and charms of mind, or at least 
of their fullest development. One of these 
is the love of beauty in all its forms, from 
the cultivation of art (or rather that part 
of the cultivation of art which depends up- 
on sensibility to beauty) down to the most 
evanescent graces of manner and the ob- 
servance of delicate fitness in the smallest 
details of every-day life. Life can never 
be made beautiful while it is being got 
through in a hurry, although the hurry 
which leaves no room for beauty in its de- 
tails may be a splendid sacrifice to a worth- 
ier object than mere beauty of detail. The 
price may be well worth paying, but it 
should not for that reason be ignored. 
Another gift, the exercise of which in per- 
fection depends upon leisure, is sympathy. 
This faculty can never reach its greatest 
degree, either of intensity or delicacy, in a 
pre-occupied mind, and any degree of hur- 
ry is apt to be fatal to its manifestation. 
It requires a degree of hardiness verging 
upon insensibility to go on pouring out your 

iefs to a friend who, while restrained by 
saree or civility from interrupting you, 
is yet unable to resist occasional glances at 
the clock. It is not much more comforting 
when the uppermost layer of genuine sym- 
wa in your friend’s mind fails to conceal 

m you the fact that you are heard with 
constrained or imperfect attention. And it 
is equally obvious how unfavorable to sym- 
pathy are both fatigued and and indolent 
states of mind. The sympathy which is 
really healing is that which is given with 
such a prodigality of time, such a singleness 
of interest, and such an elasticity of mind 
as we have already described as the 
necessary conditions of leisure. 

For these and similar reasons, people 
who, by reason either ef their wealth or 
their sex, are at leisure to fix the amount 
of their own activity, would do well to re- 
member what they throw away when they 
suffer themselves to be drawn into the gen- 
eral tide of hurry which carries away all 
who do not resolutely set bounds to it. 

They throw away the power of cultivat- 
ing flowers and fruits, which will not grow 
except in the rich soil of leisure fed upon 
activity. And these fruits and flowers of 
leisure in return nourish and stimulate the 
activity which prepares the soil for them. 
The sense of beauty and the sympathetic 
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insight which flourish in intervals of leisure 
are among the strongest incentives to act- 
ive work in self-culture, and for the comfort 
and help of others. Activity which ‘never 
relaxes sufficiently to allow time for a calm 
and more or less passive contemplation of 
life as a whole, is apt to degenerate into 
mere hand-to-mouth fussiness or drudgery, 
and can be justified only by necessity. 
And the very repose of leisure is by no 
means a purely selfish enjoyment. It is one 
of the most communicable, nay contagious, 
of pleasures. There are people whose com- 
pany is as restful as sleep, in whose pres- 
ence hurry seems like a bad dream when it 
is past, and whom one leaves with a sense 
of refreshment and renewed energy such as 
is produced by a good night’s rest. To af- 
ford such refreshment to others may often 
be turning time to better account than to 
crowd it with self-chosen business. 

The means of cultivating this art of lei- 
sure are obvious, but not very easy. The 
first, of course, is to cut one’s coat accord- 
ing to one’s cloth—to undertake neither 
too much nor too little. But to take the 
measure of one’s strength, or income, or 
abilities is a task in which few people en- 
tirely succeed. Neither is it easy to count 
the cost of any proposed undertaking. Yet 
both must be done in order to make both 
ends meet, whether in time or money. 
Most of us know too well how hard a thing 
that isto accomplish. Still forethought and 
determination may do much in providing 
against hurry, and luck will do something 
in affording intervals of leisure. As a se- 
curity against preoccupation of mind, a 
strenuous habit of forgetting, a severe de- 
termination to dismiss what is done with, 
are needed, and great things may be accom- 
plished in this direction with practice. But 
when the hours have been reclaimed from 
hurry, and swept clear of preoccupation, 
only the outward form of leisure is secured 4 
it is reserved for that elasticity of mind 
which is perhaps hardly attainable by an 
direct effort to give it life and value. This 
crowning felicity, if not bestowed by na- 
ture, must be won, if at all, in other fields. 
It is not every one who can obtain even 
the materials of leisure; it is a bad sign 
when those who have it do not enjoy it; 
and it is surely a pity when those who are 
capable of enjoying it, and of transmitting 
that enjoyment to others, make no effort to 
secure It. 
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ABOUT CONSUMING ONE’S OWN SMOKE. 
A QUAINT TEXT PRACTICALLY APPLIED. 
BY FRANCIS JACOX. 


THERE is a a in the inner-life histo- 
ry of Mr. Carlyle’s great clothes’-philoso- 

her, Teufelsdréckh of Weissnichtwo, when 

is ionate soul, agitated with all the 
problems of this unintelligible world, preci- 
pitated through “ a shivered Universe,” has 
only one of three things to propose for him 
to do next: establish himself in Bedlam ; 
take to writing Satanic Poetry ; or blow out 
his brains. In the progress towards either 
of which consummations, do not less philo- 
sophical readers, it is asked, anticipate ex- 
travagance enough ; “ breast-beating, brow- 
beating (against walls), lon-bellowings of 
blasphemy, and the like, stampings, smitings, 
breakages of furniture, if not arson itself?” 
But nowise so does Teufelsdréckh deport 
him. ‘“ What ragings and despairings so- 
ever Teufelsdréckh’s soul was the scene of, 


he has the goodness to conceal under a quiet |. . 


opaque cover of Silence.” The first mad 
paroxysms past, he “ buttoned himself to- 
gether,” we are told; was meek, silent, or 
spoke of the weather andthe journals: only 
by a transient knitting of those shaggy 
brows, by some deep flash of those eyes gla 
cing one knew not whether with tear-dew 
or with fierce fire, — might you have guess- 
ed what a Gehenna was within ; that a whole 
Satanic School were spouting, though inau- 
dibly, there. ‘To consume your own cho- 
ler, as some chimneys consume their own 
smoke; to keep a whole Satanic School 
spouting, if it must spout, inaudibly, is a ne- 
gative yet no slight virtue, nor one of the 
commonest in these times.”* 

The very head and front of this offending 
in the Satanic School, Byron himself, has he 
not said, 


Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 

In bare and desolated bosoms : mute 

The camel labours with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence, — not bestow’d 
In vain should such examples be : if they, 
Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 
Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 
May temper it to bear, — it is but for a day.t 


Byron was twitted, however, by Dr. Chal- 


* Sartor Resartus, book ii. ch. vi. 
t Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, canto iv. 
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mers, with having wailed upon the house- 


top. 

_ upon it, said Dr. Johnson to Ben- 
net Langton — and he was constantly say- 
ing the same thing et pour cause, to too de- 
monstrative James Boswell, — depend upon 
it, that if a man talks of his misfortunes, there 
is something in them that is not disagreeable 
to him; for when there is nothing but pure 
misery, there neveris any recourse to the 
mention of it.* To Boswell the Dr. writes in 
1778: “ When any fit of anxiety, or gloom- 
iness, or perversion of mind, lays hold upon 
you, make it a rule not to publish it by com- 

laints, but exert your whole care to hide it : 

y endeavouring to hide it, you will drive 
it away."t A — and a half later he re- 
news and re-enforces the admonition : “* You 
are always complaining of melancholy, and 
I conclude from those complaints that you 
are fond of it. No man talks of that which 
he is desirous to conceal, and every man 
desires to conceal that of which he is 
ashamed. Do not pretend to deny it ; ma- 
nifestum habemus furem; make it an inva- 
riable and obligatory law to yourself, never 
to mention your own mental diseases. .. . . 
From this hour speak no more about 
them.”t{ Next year Mr. Boswell is found 
pestering himself and ‘his friend with obsti- 
nate questionings and dismal misgivings all 
about fixed fate, free-will, and fore-knowl- 
edge absolute ; and an impatient epistle from 
f > ata opens with “ Dear Sir, —I hoped 
you had got rid of all this hypocrisy of mis- 
ery. What have you to do with Liberty and 
Necessity ? Or what more than to hold your 
tongue about it.”§ 
orace Walpole professed himself an ad- 
herent, on principle, to the silent system, in 
times of trouble. Nature takes care, he 
says, that hopeless grief should not be per- 
manent ; “ and I have seen,” he tells Lady 
Ossory, “ so much affectation of lamentation 
where little was felt, and I know so well that 
I have often felt most where I have discov- 
ered least, that I will profane my eaffection 
to my lost friend|| with no ostentation... . . 
I live enough in solitude to indulge all my 
sensations, without troubling others." 

Sir Walter Scott, in his manly, unaffected 
way, adverts at the close of one of his poems 
to the solace the composition of it had af- 
forded him in hours of secret depression — 


* From Langton’s Johnsoniana. 
t Johnson to Boswell, Nov. 21. 1778, 
{ Ibid., April 8, 1780. 
Ibid., March 14, 1781. 
Mme. du Deffand. 
B Walpole to the Countess of Ossory, Sept, 27, 
1780. 
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Through’'secret woes the world has never known, 
When on the weary night dawn’d wearier day, 
And bitterer was the grief devour’d alone.* 


‘At the time of his severe illness, in 1819, 
when dictating one of his novels to William 
Laidlaw, the physical agony he endured the 
while made it a marvel to his amanuensis — 
and to a second one, John Ballantyne — 
how he could possibly nerve his mind to the 
exigencies of composition. The affectionate 
Laidlaw, as Mr. Lockhart describes the 
scene, implored him to stop dictating, when 
his audible suffering filled every pause. 
“ Nay, Willie,” he answered, “ only see that 
the doors are fast. I would fain keep all the 
cry as well as all the wool to ourselves ; but 
as to giving over work, that can only be 
when I am in woollen.”t Miss Martineau, 
in her essays written from a sick-room, de- 
clares that she knows of no comfort, at the 
end of a day of suffering, comparable to that 
of feeling that, however it may have been 
with one’s self, no one else has suffered, — 
that one’s fogs have dimmed no one’s sun- 
shine ; “and when this grows to be the 
nightly comfort of weeks, months, and years, 
it becomes the most valuable element in the 
peace of the sufferer, and lightens his whole 
lot.” ¢ Pathetically Mrs. Browning tells the 
poet Cowper’s story : 

How discord on the music fell, and darkness on 

the glory, 
And how, when one by one, sweet sounds and 
wandering lights departed, 
He wore no less aloving face because so bro- 
ken-hearted.§ 


The French moralist, Vauvenargues, is 
seen in his biography, prematurely closed, 
“malade, mourant, ne se plaignant jamais 
devant ses amis.” So of Madame Necker 
the foremost of French critics tells us that 
“une sensibilité. qui se contraignait et se 
refoulait souvent en silence et avec dou- 
leur,”|| went far to age her before her time. 
As the same accomplished writer observes in 
an essay on Les Regre/s, “ Les natures moins 
délicates ou moins maitresses d’elle-memes 
ne peuvent se retenir ; ilen est qui s’exha- 
lent en propos vifs et outrageants, d'autres 
tournent au tendre et a l’élégie. M. de 
Chauteaubriand,” (to illustrate this diversity 


* Lady of the Lake, canto vi. 
t Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ch. xliv. 
} Lite in the Sick-room. Essays by an Invalid, 


p. 32. 
§ Cowper’s Grave, 
|| Sainte-Beuve. 
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of temperament by examples from a_politi- 
eal crisis in French history) “éclatait tout 
haut avec rage et menaces; M. de Marti 
nac avait des bons mots et des soupirs ; M. 
de Serre, emportant, sa blessure au foie en 
silence, s’en allait mourir & Naples.”* 

When Columbus was arrested at San Do- 
mingo, and put in irons by order of Boba- 
dilla, he conducted himself with character- 
istic magnanimity under these and many 
like injuries heaped upon him. There is 
says his biographer, a noble scorn which 
swells and supports the heart, and silences 
the tongue of the truly great when enduring 
the insults of the unworthy. Columbus 
“bore all his present indignities in silence.” 

Mrs. Stowe represents in Edward Clayton 
one of those natures whose fate seems to be 
that they cannot speak of what they suffer. 
It is not pride nor coldness, she says, but 
a kind of fatal necessity, as if the body were 
a marble prison in which the soul is con- 
demned to bleed and suffer alone. And she 
accounts it “the last triumph of affection 
and magnanimity when a loving heart [in 
another} can respect that suffering silence 
of its beloved, and allow.that lonely liberty 
in which only some natures can find com- 
fort.”{ Contrast with this the Dudley Ven- 
ner of another American novelist — the man 
of acute sensibility, to persons of whose na- 
ture passive endurance is the hardest of 
trials, but who has to keep all to himself the 
terrible secret of Elsie’s destiny. “ What 
made it still more a long martyrdom was 
the necessity for bearing his cross in utter 
loneliness. He could not tell his griefs. He 
could not talk of them even with those who 
knew their secret springs. . . . How could 
he speak with the old iohinn and the old 
black about a sorrow and a terror which but 
to name was to strike dumb the lips of Con- 
solation?”§ True misery, writes one of 
the highest thinking and deepest feeling 
of German women, is ashamed of itself; 
hides itself, and dées not complain. You 
may know it by that, she says.|| In 
the words of one who by various ties and 
affinities was almost one of the Lake Poets: 


I wear a smile upon my lip, 

I teach my voice a careless tone, 
My cup of woe I lightly sip, 

Nor let its harsh contents be known. 


* Causeries, du Lundi, t, vi. p. 332, 
+ Irving’s Life and Voyages of Columbus, book 
xiii. ch, iv. 
Dred. ch. xxxviii. , 
H Elsie Venner, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, ch, 


Xx. 
| Rahel Levin (von Ense). 
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I will not droop to worldly eyes 
As if my grief their pity craves, 
Though here* I breathe my lonely sighs, 
Within this solemn field of graves. 


For mine are woes that dwell apart, 
And human sympathy reject ; 

Too sacred to the jealous heart 
To seek compassion’s cold respect.t 


There are a good many symbols, as Dr. 
Holmes has it, that are more expressive than 
words: witness his mention of a young wife of 
his acquaintance, who, having to part with her 
husband for a time, did not write a mourn- 
ful poem; indeed, she was a silent person, 
he tells us, and perhaps hardly said a word 
about it; but she quietly turned of a deep 
orange colour with jaundice. “A great 
many people in this world have but one form 
of rhetoric for their profoundest experiences, 
— namely’ to waste away and die.j” Like 
the poet’s Valeria who 


——Breathes away her weary days and nights 
Among cold, hard-eyed men, and hides behind 
A quiet face of woe.§ 


Of Lord Lytton’s Adele we read, that, as 
she never complained, and as the singular 
serenity of her manners seemed to betoken 
an equanimity of temperament which, with 
the vulgar, must have passed for indiffer- 
ence, her sufferings had so long been borne 
unnoticed, that it ceased to be an effort to 
disguise them.|| One of Mr. Dickens's auto- 
biographic heroes bears record, of a dark- 
some period in his chequered career: “ That 
I suffered in secret, and that I suffered ex- 
quisitely, no one ever knew but I. How 
much I suffered, it is... . utterly beyond 

=f power to tell. But I kept my own coun- 
_ sel and I did my work.” Byron is the de- 
signed original of Mr. Disraeli’s boy-hero, 
who, constrained, at times by home troubles, 
to lock himself up in his room and weep, 
would at any rate allow mo witnesses of that 
weakness. “The lad was very proud. If 
any of the household passed by as he quitted 
the saloon, and stared for a moment at his 
pale and agitated face, he would coin a 
smile for the instant, and say even a kind 
word, for he was very courteous to his infe- 
riors, and all the servants loved him; and 
then take refuge in his solitary woe.”** An 


* English burial-ground at Oporto. 
t Edward Quillinan’s Poems, p. 257. 
} The Autocrat ofthe Breakfast-table, p. 152, 
§ The Second Brother, by T. Lovell Beddoes, 
Act I. Se. 2. 
Zanoni, book v, ch, iv. 
David Copperfield, ch, xi. 
** Venetia, ch. xii, 
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elder master of the sentimental novel in like 
manner records of an older sufferer, that his 
melancholy, deep as it was, disturbed not 
the circle of those around him, so that few 
observed anytbing peculiar in his behaviour. 
‘“« But he holds it not the less sacred to him- 
self; and often retires from the company of 
those whom he has entertained with the 
good humor of a well-bred man, to arrange 
the memorials of his much-loved Emily, and 
call up the sad remembrance of his former 
joys.”"* The heroine of the same story thus 
refers, in one letter of the series, to her sou/- 
frante mother, who, suffering, makes no 
sign: “I met my mother in the parlour, 
with a smile of meekness and serenity on her 
countenance. . . . What an angel this wo- 
man is! Yet I fear, my friend, she is a 
very woman in her sufferings.’ 

Horace Walpole is strenuous in his admi- 
ration of “ poor Lady Suffolk’s” repression 
of shows of grief or grievance. “ She bore 
knowingly the imputation of being covetous, 
at atime that the strictest economy could 
by no means prevent her exceeding her in- 
come considerably. The anguish of the last 
years of her life, though concealed, flowed 
from the apprehension” of debt. In his ac- 
count of her last hours, he checks himself in 
saying that she complained of pains all over 
her, by the parenthesis, interjected at the 
word “ complained ” — “ but you know she 
never did complain.”{ To another corres- 
pondent he writes to the same effect — that 
her fortune, always less than was supposed, 
of late years was so diminished, as to have 
brought her into great difficulties. “ Yet 
they were not even suspected, for she had a 
patience and command of herself that pre- 
vented her ever complaining either of for- 
tune or illness. ”§ Of another “ perfect mar- 
tyr” to the pains of rheumatism, “ that very 
amiable unfortunate Mrs. Robinson ” — the 
use of whose lower limbs was quite gone, 
and who was carried from her room like an 
infant, yet, “ had the nerve to control her 
bodily sufferings” in a-remarkable degree, 
Mr. Boaden, the biographer of the Kem- 
bles, tells us, that, at the pleasant parties 
she gave in St. James’s-place, she “ disdained 
to intrude apon conversation any evidence 
of pain actually suffered at the moment. So 
that at the jest of others, and sometimes 
during her own repartee, the countenance 
preserved its pleasant expression, while a 
cold dew was glistening upon the forehead.” | 


* Henry Mackenzie’s Julia de Roubigne, letter 
xxix. 
t Ibid, letter iii. z 
Walpole to the Earl of Strafford, July 29, 1767. 
Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, July 31, 1767. 





|| Boaden’s Life of Kemble, ii. 136. 
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Madame de Charriére, still read by stu- 
dents of French literature, and an ever- 
memorable name in the career of Benjamin 
Constant, is said by a distinguished critic to 
have had “une vieillesse assez triste et qui 
renfermait stoiquement sa plainte.”* She 
carried out in person the self-restraint de- 
scribed by one of her best drawn charac- 
ters :¢ “ La plainte commencée meurt sur 
mes lévres, et dans le silence auquel je me 
force, mon fme se raffermit.” To apply 
what is said of Cordelia : 


It seem’ she was a queen, 
Over her passion ; who, most rebel-like, 
Sought to be king o’er her.{ 


Or again, a stanza from In Memoriam: 


You thought her heart too far diseased ; 
You wonder when her fancies play 
To find her gay among the gay. 

Like one with any trifled pleased. § 


Or one from Mrs. Browning : 


But in your bitter world, she said, 

Face-joy’s a costly mask to wear, 

And bought with pangs long nourished 
And rounded to despair. 

Grief’s earnest makes life’s play, she said. || 


The same poetess feelingly, though quaintly, 
depicts the effort of an unhappy young 
mother to hide her sorrow from her child : 


It is not wholesome for these pleasure-plats 
To be so early watered by our brine. . . 

And so I’ve kept forever in his sight 

A sort of smile to please him, —as you place 
A green thing from a garden in a cup, 

And make believe it grows there.{ 


Mr. Thackeray, in his story of Caroline 
— since expanded and completed, no longer 
as a shabby-genteel story — describing the 
hardships of her early life, says of her mis- 
ery that it wasdumb and patient, and such 
as thousands and thousands of women in our 
society bear, and pine, and die of; made up 
of sums of small tyrannies, and long indif- 
ference, and bitter wearisome injustice, 
“ more dreadful to bear than any tortures 
that we of the stronger sex are pleased to 
ery Ac! a! about. In our intercourse with 
the world . . . we get a glimpse behind the 
scenes, from time to time, and alas for the 


* Portraits des Femmes, par C. A. Suinte-Beuve. 
t Constance in the Lettres de Lausanne. 
ae Lear. Act. IV. Sc. 3, 
In Memoriam, § lxv. 
| The Mask. 
.T Aurora Leigh, book vi. 
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wretched nature that yg there !— 
among women especially, who deceive even 
more than men, having more to hide, feeling 
more, living more than we who have our 
iness, pleasure, ambition, which carries 
us abroad.”* Most uneasy may lie the fe- 
male head that wears a crown, in such cases, 
deceiving and being deceived ; like that gen- 
tle Elizabeth Alexejiona, empress of Alex- 
ander I., of whom the historian tells us, that, 
under a calm and serene air, and the occu- 
ations of a life entirely devoted to deeds of 
nificence, sbe concealed, as perhaps only 
women can, a heart wasted by sorrow and 
areas. Mr.. Thackeray is copious 
of illustrations of this feminine self-restraint 
in high and low. Look at his patient Emmy 
in “ Vanity Fair,” after detailing some of 
whose griefs, he adds: “ Nobody ever h2ard 
of these griefs, which had been part of our 
poor little woman’s lot in life. She kept 
them secret from her father, whose improvi- 
dence was the cause of much of her misery. 
She had to bear all the blame of his misdo- 
ings, and indeed was so utterly gentle and 
humble as to be made by nature for a vic- 
tim.t” Ifthe same author’s Harry Esmond 
divines my lady's sorrows. and wrongs, it is 
only through his affection leading him easil 
to penetrate the hypocrisy under whic 
Lady Castlewood generally chooses to go 
disguised, and see her heart aehing while 
her face wearsa smile. “’Tisa hard task 
for women in life, that mask which the 
world gbids them wear. But there is no 
greater crime than for a woman who is ill- 
used and unhappy to show that she is so. 
The world is quite relentless about bidding 
her to keep acheerful face ; and our women, 
like the Malabar wives, are forced to go 
smiling and painted to sacrifice themselves 
with their husbands; their relations being 
the most eager to push them on to their 
duty, and, under their shouts and applauses, 
to smother and hush their cries of pain.” 
Even at the stake, pyre, suttee, it behoves 
them to consume their own smoke. 
Tenderly the same tender-hearted master 
of satire remarks of Washington Irving and 
his early, irreparable bereavement, that the 
very cheerfulness of his long after-life adds 
to the pathos of that untold story. “To 
grieve always was not in his nature; or, 
when he had his sorrow, to bring all the 


| world in to condole with him and bemoan 


it. Deep and quiet he lays the love of his 
heart, and buries it; and grass and flowers 


* A Shabby-Genteel 
t Vanity Fair, ch, 
} History of Henry Esmond, ch. xi. 


Story, ch, i. 
x. 
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ag over the scarred ground in due time.”* 
r. Robertson was held by many to be defi- 
cient in warmth of heart, because he was, 
on principle and in practice, opposed to ex- 
hibitions of sorrow. In society they were 
altogether misplaced and mistimed, he main- 
tained. In the words of his biographer, “ he 
considered, and rightly considered, that if a 
rson labouring under any afflictive feel- 
ings be well enough at ease to go into com- 
pany, he gives a-sort of pledge that he is so 
far recovered of his wound, or at least can 
so far conceal his pain, as to behave like the 
rest of the circle. He held; and rightly 
held, that men frequent society not to pour 
forth their sorrows, or indulge their unwieldy 
joys, but to instruct, or improve, or amuse 
each other by rational and cheerful conver- 
sation.”t If a man be gloomy, says Mr. 
Disraeli, let him keep by himself: no one 
has a right to go croaking about society, or, 
what is worse, looking as if he stifled grief. 
“ These fellows should be put in the pound. 
We like a good broken heart, or so, now 
and then; but then one should retire to the 
Sierra Morena -mountains, and live upon 
locusts and wild honey, not ‘ dine out’ with 
our cracked cores, and while we are medi- 
tating suicide, the Gazette, or the Chiltern 
Hundreds, damn a vintage, or eulogise an 
entrée.”f 
f course the Sierra Morena mountains 
remind us of Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza, how they differed on the expediency, 
if not the practicability, of consuming one’s 
own smoke; and how to the Don’# assur- 
ance that if he did not complain of the pains 
he suffered, it was because knights-errant 
are not allowed to complain, be their ex- 
tremity ever so great, Sancho answered, in 
his frank, simple, genial way, that, for all 
that, he should be glad to hear his worship 
complain when anything ailed him ; adding, 
“ As for myself, I must complain of the least 
we I feel,"§—or he would be glad to 
now the reason why not. 

Distinguo, in such matters, was Sénac de 
Meilhan’s cue: “Je n’aime point & me 
montrer i mes amis sous un cété défavora- 
Il faut done cacher ses _plaies, 
dissimuler les grandes impuissances de la vie : 
la pauvreté, les infirmités, les malheurs, les 
mauvais succes. ...* Il ne faut confier 
w les malheurs éclatants, qui flattent 

amour propre qui les partage ets’y associe.” || 


* Nil Nisi Bonum. 
t Lord Brougham’s Lives of Men of Letters: Dr. 
Robertson. . 
Disraeli, The Young Duke, book v. ch. i. 
Don Quixote, ch. viii. 
i Portrait de lui-méme, 








CONSUMING ONE’S OWN SMOKE. 


Both in sentiment and expression this is 
ms | French. 

, in another style, is the exclamation of 
Mélac Pere in one of Beaumarchais’s domes- 
tic drames, when a sympathising friend is 
counselling a more confiding spirit ; “‘ Mon 
ami, l’expérience de toute ma vie m’a montré 
que le courage de renfermer ses peines 
augumente la force de les repousser; je me 
sens déja plus faible avec vous que dans la 
solitude.”* This is pretty much, again, 
what Miss Austen’s Elinor feels, in her time 
of trouble. From the counsel or conversa- 
tion of even her nearest friends she knows 
she can receive no assistance ; their tender- 
ness and sorrow must add to her distress, 
while her self-command would receive en- 
couragement neither from their example 
nor from their praise. “She was stronger 
alone, and her own good sense so well sup- 
ported her, that her firmness was as un- 
shaken, her appearance of cheerfulness as 
invariable, as, with regrets so poignant and 
so fresh, it was possible for them to be. "+ © 

Mr. Trollope is effective in his description 
of the demeanour of Lucy Robarts, in her 
sore distress — how her grand and slow pro- 
priety of carriage lasted her until she was 
well into her own room. There are animals 
who, as he says, when they are ailing in 
any way, contrive to hide themselves, asham- 
ed, as it were, that the weakness of their 
suffering should be witnessed. “Indeed, I 
am not sure whether all dumb animals do 
not do so more or less; and in this respect 
Lucy was like adumb animal. Even in her 
confidences with Fanny she made a joke of 
her own misfortunes, and spoke of her heart- 
ailments with self-ridicule. But now, hav- 
ing walked up the staircase with no hurried 
step, and having deliberately locked the 
door, she turned herself round to suffer in 
silence and solitude — as do the beasts and 
birds.”"t Like one ina poem of Charlotte 
Bronté’s, 


Pale with the secret war of feeling, 
Sustained with courage, mute, yet high ; 
The wounds at which she bled, revealing 
Only by altered cheek and eye, 

She bore in silence.§ .... 


A subject, this, with which Currer Bell was 
practically conversant, and which she has 
treated with force and all the emphasis of 
earnest iteration in more than one of her 
works. Take “Shirley” by way of exam- 


* Les Deux Amis, Acte vi. Sc. 7. 
t Sense and Sensibility. ch. xxiii. 
Parson 


Framle , ch, xxxi. 
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THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 


ple. In an early chapter of that elaborate 
story she pictures the case of a disappointed 
“lover feminine”—one who, expecting 
bread, gets a stone, and must break her 
teeth on it, not shriek because her nerves 
are martyrised ; who, holding out her hand 
for an egg, receives a scorpion, yet must 
show no consternation, but close her fingers 
firmly on the gift, let it sting through her 
alm. “ Never mind: in time, after your 
and and arm have swelled and quivered 
long with torture,.the squeezed scorpion 
will die, and you will have learnt the great 
lesson how to endure without asob..... 
Nature is an excellent friend in such cases ; 
sealing the lips, interdicting utterance, com- 
manding a placid dissimulation ; a dissimu- 
lation often wearing an easy and gay mien 
at first, settling down to sorrow and pale- 
ness in time, then passing away, and leaving 
a convenient stoicism, not the he fortifying 
because it is half bitter.”* Later in the 
work we read of Caroline Helstone, in her 
misery, that she refused tamely to succumb ; 
there was native strength in her girl’s heart, 
and she used it. “Men and women never 
struggle so hard as when they struggle alone, 
without witness, counsellor, or confidant ; 
unencouraged, unadvised, and unpitied. 

“ Miss Helstone was in this position. Her 
sufferings were her only spur; and being 
very real and sharp, they roused her spirit 
keenly. Bent on victory over a mortal pain, 
she did her best to quell it. Never had she 
been so busy, so studious, and, above all, so 
active.” 

So, and yet not so, with Shirley Keeldar, 
when her turn comes. Wasting with wretch- 
edness, she scornfully ridicules the idea of 
her spirits being affected : she makes every 
sort of effort to appear quite gay, and is 
indignant at herself when she cannot suc- 
ceed; “ brief, selfspurning epithets burst 
from her lips when alone. ‘ Fool, Coward !’ 
she would term herself. ‘Poltroon!’ she 
would say : ‘if you must tremble — tremble 
in secret. Quail where no eye sees you!’” 
That lad knew Shirley Keeldar better than 
most, who declared his belief that, if she 
were dying, she would smile and aver, 
“Nothing ails me.”t{ The Ellis Bell who 
wrote “ Wurthering Heights,” — the Emily 
Bronté who was to Charlotte so dear in sis- 
terhood and so near in genius — was the 
original in fact of this portrait in fiction. 


* Shirley, ch. vii. 
t Shirley, ch. xi. 
t Ibid., ch. xxviii. 
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From the London Review. 
THE OPEN POLAR SEA.* 


Txoves still only four-and-thirty, Dr. 
Hayes, the commander of the last American 
expedition to the North Seas, has had con- 
siderable experience in Arctic exploration. 
He was in the Polar regions in 1853, and 
he was surgeon to Dr. Kane’s expedition in 
1855. Dr. Kane being now dead, Dr. 
Hayes appears to have succeeded him as 
the leading Transatlantic investigator of the 
problems so jealously kept by Nature 
amidst the snow and ice of the extreme 
North. He is not yet satisfied with the ex- 
isting state of our knowledge of this inhos- 
pitable region, and dreams of an undiscov- 
ered land, possibly peopled by races of whic h 
we have no conception, lying beyond the 
waves of the open sea now known to ex- 
tend beyond the vast and dreary ice-belt 
which girdles that part of the globe. It 
was to discover this land, if it exist, or at 
any rate to explore the open sea, that Dr. 
Hayes undertook the expedition which he 
here relates. Though not entirely success- 
ful, for he was unable to embark on the sea 
which laves the Pole, he reached its shores, 
and has extended still farther into the 
North our knowledge of the wild and awful 
lards which lie within the Polar Basin. 
Nearly five years elapsed between the re- 
turn of the Kane expedition and the de- 
parture of that which was originated and 
commanded by our author; for in the 
meanwhile there had been a reaction of 
public feeling with respect to such enter- 
prises, and Dr. Hayes was forced to kindle 
again the general interest once felt in Are- 
tic adventure. Having, however, at length 
obtained subscriptions enough to purchase 
a schooner, subsequently called the United 
States, he and his fourteen companions set 
sail from Boston on the 7th of July, 1860. 
The date by this time looks almost primi- 
tive in connection with America; for the 
first election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presi- 
dency had not then taken place, and the 
earliest notes of the civil war had not yet 
been heard. Dr. Hayes and his fellow voy- 
agers left their country profoundly at 
peace, and, on their return in the autumn 
of 1861, they heard for the first time at 
Upernavik, in Greenland, that it was con- 
vulsed with civil war. To the war, and to 
the fact that Dr. Hayes had for some time 


* The Open Polar Sea. A Narrative of a Voyage 
of Discovery towards the North Pole, in the 
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the command of an army hospital, is to be 
attributed the delay in the production of 
this volume, which, however, does not suffer 
in interest and value on that account. The 
work has been printed in America, and is 
illustrated with: some maps, and with some 
excellent woodcuts, from designs and pho- 
tographs by the author and others. 
On the second day out from Boston, the 
explorers were enveloped in a dense fog, 
which continued for seven days. Subse- 
quently, a succession of southerly gales 
carried them on bravely, and they soon had 
the coast of Greenland on their right. On 
the 29th of July, they encountered their 
first iceberg, and on the following day they 
d the Arctic Circle. This imaginary 
ne was crossed at eight o’clock in the 
evening, and the great event was signalized 
by a salute from the signal gun, and a dis- 
play of bunting. The weather shortly af. 
terwards became rough, and in Davis’s 
Straits they lost their fore fife-rail, and 
were very nearly capsized. Greenland at 
length appeared through a veil of fog, 
which lifted after awhile, when they were 
greeted by a splendid scene of glittering 
icebergs, countless in number, fantastic in 
shape, bright and various in colour, and now 
glowing like burnished metal or solid flame 
neath a soft blue sky, radiant as that of 
Italy. The air was warm and pleasant, 
and sea and land were bathed in an atmos- 
here of crimson, and gold, and purple. 
ese northern latitudes can sometimes put 
on a right royal aspect, more gorgeous even 
than the sunny south or sumptuous orient. 
The two Greenland towns at which the 
wanderers — for a few days, however, 
were sufficiently dull and austere places. 
Their object in putting in at both these 
stations — Préven and Upernavik — was to 
rocure dogs for their sledges. The latter 
is the more important town; and here Dr. 
Hayes had the melancholy duty of inter- 
ring one of his men, who had died suddenly 
in the night. The burial ground of Uper- 
navik lies on the side of a steep hill, and 
consists of a series of rocky steps, on which 
the coffins are deposited, and covered with 
piles of stones, for there is no earth. The 
t is inexpressibly dreary ; but Upernav- 
ik has some cheerful places also. At the 
parsonage, Dr. Hayes found, besides a kind 
and genial welcome, a room that’ was “ red- 
olent of the fragrant rose and mignonette 
and heliotrope, which nestled in the sun- 
light under the snow-white curtains. A 


canary chirped on its perch above the door, 
purring on the hearth-rug.” 
leaving 


&@ cat was 


Immediately after Upernavik 
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(where they took some of the natives on 
board), they got among a perfect forest of 
icebergs, with which they had to battle for 
four days, and on one of which they had a 
narrow escape of being wrecked : — 


** At last we succeeded in extricating our- 
selves, and were far enough away to look back 
calmly upon the object of our terror. It was 
still rocking and rolling like a thing of life. 
At each revolution fresh masses were disen- 
gaged ; and as its sides came up in long sweeps, 
great cascades tumbled and leaped from them 
hissing into the foaming sea. After several 
hours it settled down into quietude, a mere 
fragment of its former greatness, while the 
pieces that were broken from it floated quietly 
away with the tide. : 

“Whether it was the waves created by the 
dissolution which I have just described, or the 
sun’s warm rays, or both combined, I cannot 
pretend to say, but the day was filled with one 

rolonged series of reports of crumbling ice- 
tgs. Scarcely had we been moored in safety 
when a very large one about two miles distant 
from us, resembling in its general appearance 
the British House of Parliament, began to go 
to pieces. First a lofty tower came plunging 
into the water, starting from their inhospitable 
perch an immense flock of gulls, that went 
screaming up into the air; over went another ; 
then a whole side settled squarely down; then 
the wreck capsized, and at length after five 
hours of rolling and crashing, there remained 
of this splendid mass of congelation not a frag- 
ment that rose fifty feet above the water. 
Another, which appeared to be a mile in length 
and upwards of a hundred feet in height, split 
in two with a quick, sharp, and at length long 
rumbling report, which could hardly have 
been exceeded by a thousand pieces of artil- 
lery simultaneously discharged, and the two 
fragments kept wallowing in the sea for hours 
before they came to rest. Even the berg to 
which we were moored chimed in with the in- 
fernal concert, and discharged a corner larger 
than St. Paul’s Cathedral. : 

“No words of mine can adequately describe 
the din and noise which filled our ears during 
the few hours succeeding the encounter which 


he-goats, armed with his -mace of strength, 
and girt about with his belt of prowess, and 
wearing his gauntlets of iron, for the purpose 
of knocking these giants of the frost to right 
and left for his own special amusement.” 


After being temporarily blocked up by 
the ice, they entered Melville Bay on the 
23rd of August, by which time the sun was 
no longer above the horizon at midnight. 
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Here they fell in with the “ pack ice,” which 
is “ made up of ee ice-floes, varying in 
extent from feet to miles, and in thickness 
from inches to fathoms. These masses are 
sometimes pressed close together, having 
but little or no open space between them ; 
and sometimes they are widely separated, 
depending upon the conditions of the wind 
and tide. They are always more or less in 
motion, drifting to the north, south, east, or 
west, with the winds and currents. The 
penetration of this barrier is usually an un- 
dertaking of weeks or months, and is ordi- 
narily attended with much risk:” This 
vast accumulation of ice stopped Dr. Hayes 
and his party for some hours, and it was 
doubtful whether they would get through at 
all; but, after a violent snow-storm, the sun 
shone out, the ice parted, a favourable wind 
sprang up, and in fifty-five hours they were 
in the North Water. Other encounters 


with icebergs and ice-packs, however, suc- | 8° 


ceeded ; but they. were survived, though 
not without considerable damage to the 
schooner, and great peril to all hands. On 
reaching Hartstene Bay, Dr. Hayes deter- 
mined to take up his winter quarters in a 
harbour which he denominated Port Foulke, 
in honour of a friend of his (now deceased) 
who had greatly helped him in fitting out 
the expedition :— 


“ The ice soon closed around us. 

«My chief concern now was to prepare for 
the winter, in such a manner as to insure safety 
to the schooner and comfort to my party. 
While this was being done I did not, however, 
lose sight of the scientific labours; but, for the 
time, these had to be made subordinate to more 
serious, concerns. 
my former experience greatly simplified my 
cares. 

“Mr. Sonntag, with Radcliffe, Knorr, and 
Starr to assist him, took general charge of such 
scientific work as we found ourselves able to 
manage; and Jensen, with Hans and Peter, 
were detailed as an organized hunting force. 
Mr. Dodge, with the body of the crew, dis- 
charged the cargo, and carrying it to the shore, 
swung it with a derrick up on the lower terrace, 
which was thirty feet above the tide, and there 
deposited it in a store-house made of stones and 
roofed with our old sails. This was a very la- 
borious operation. The beach was shallow, 
the bank sloping, and the ice not being strong 
enough to bear a sledge, a channel had to be 
kept open for the boats between the ship and 
the shore. The duty of preparing the schooner 
for our winter home devolved upon Mr. McCor- 
mick, with the carpenter and such other assist- 
ance as he required. After the sails had been 
unbent, the yards sent down, and the topmasts 
housed, the upper deck was roofed in — mak- 
ing a house eight feet high at the ridge. and six 
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and a half at the side. A coating of tarred pa- 
per closed the cracks and four .windows let in 
the light while it lasted, and ventilated our 

uarters. Between decks there was much to do. 

he hold, after being floored, scrubbed, and 
whitewashed, was converted into a room for the 
crew ; the cook-stove was brought down from 
the galley and placed in the centre of it under 
the main hatch, in which hung our simple 
apparatus for melting water from the snow or 
ice. This was a funnel-shaped double cylinder 
of galvanized iron connecting with the stove- 
pipe, and was called the ‘snow-melter.’ A 
constant stream. poured from it into a large 
cask, and we had always a supply of the purest 
water, fully ample for every purpose. 

“Into these quarters the crew moved on the. 
Ist of October, and the out-door work of pre- 
paration being mainly completed, we entered 
then, with the ceremony of a holiday dinner, 
upon our winter life. And the dinner was b 
no means to be despised. Our soup was fol- 
lowed by an Upernavik salmon, and the table 
aned under a mammoth haunch of venison, 
which was flanked by a ragout of rabbit and a 
venison pasty.” 


Their life in this savage solitude was not 
wanting in pleasurable incidents. They 
read, they chatted, they sang, they published 
a weekly journal of facetiv, and at Christ- 
mas they feasted and were right merry. 
Then there were journeys of exploration 
over the ice-fields in sledges drawn by the 
dogs, and these were extremely interesting, 
and have added to our knowledge of the 
region, its boundaries, and the approaches. 
it offers to the open sea towards the North 
Pole: Such expeditions, however, can only 
be conducted at the expense of great dan- 
er, and enormous physical fatigue ; and so 
it was with Dr. Hayes and hisfriends. The 
most melancholy incident that occurred was 
the death Mr. doantes, the second in. com- 
mand, in an attempt to reach some of the 
Esquimaux settlements, with a view te ob- 
taining a further supply of dogs; but this 
appears to have been purely accidental. 

e long unbroken night terminated on the 
18th of February, 1861, when the-sun once 
more appeared above the horizon, after an 
absence of one hundred and twenty-six 
days; and nothing could surpass the glory 
and majesty of his rising, or the enthusiasm 
of the boat’s crew as they all watched ea- 
gerly for the first gleam of the great lumi- 
nary. It was not, however; until some 
months later that Dr. Hayes attained the 
most northern limit of his explorations, on 
the shores of the open sea. After a toil- 
some journey in a dog-sledge, with only one 
companion—a journey lasting forty-six 
days from the time of leaving the winter 
118. 
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harbour — the doctor reached, on the 19th 
of May, alocality which he thus describes : — 


“ Standing against the dark sky at the north, 
there was seen in dim outline the white sloping 
summit of a noble headland — the most north- 
ern known land upon the globe. I judged it 
to be in latitude 82° 30’, or four hundred and 
fifty miles from the North Pole. Nearer, 
another bold cape stood forth; and nearer 
still the headland, for which I had been 
steering my course the day before, rose 
majestically from the sea, as if pushing up 
into the very skies a lofty mountain peak, 
upon which the winter had dropped its dia- 
dem of snows. There was no land visible ex- 
cept the coast upon which I stood. 

“The sea beneath me was a mottled sheet 
of white and dark patches, these latter being 
either a soft decaying ice, or places where the 
ice had wholly disappeared. These spots were 
heightened in intensity of shade and multiplied 
in size as they pao | until the belt of the wa- 
ter-sky blended them all together into one uni- 
form colour of dark blue. The old and solid 
floes (some a quarter of a mile, and others miles, 
across) and the massive ridges and wastes of 
hummocked ice which lay piled between them 
and around their margins, were the only parts 
of the sea which retained the whiteness and 
solidity of winter. 

“ T reserve to another chapter all discussion 
of the value of the observations which I made 
from this point. Suffice it here to say that all 
the evidences showed that I stood upon the 
shores of the Polar Basin, and that the broad 
ocean lay at my feet ; that the land upon which 
I stood, culminating in the distant cape before 
me, was but a point of land projecting far into 
it, like the Ceverro Vostochnoi Noss of the 
opposite coast of Siberia; and that the little 
margin of ice which lined the shore was being 
steadily worn away; and within a month the 
whole sea would be as free from ice as I had 
seen the north water of Baffin Bay, — inter- 
rupted only by a moving pack, drifting to and 
fro at the will of the winds and currents. 

“To proceed further narth “was, of course, 
impossible.» The crack which I have men- 
tioned would, of itself, have prevented us from 
making the opposite land, and the ice outside 
the bay was even more decayed than inside. 
Several open patches were observed near the 
shore, and in one of these there was seen a flock 
of Dovekie. At several points during our 
march up Kennedy Channel I had observed 

i their breeding-places, but I was not a little sur- 
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prised to see the birds at this locality so early 

in the season, Several burgomaster-gulls flew 

over head, making their way northward, seeking 

the open water for their feeding grounds and 

summer haunts. Around these haunts of the 

oo there is never ice after the early days ot 
une.” 


a then turned their faces southwards, 
after leaving a record of their discovery 
beneath a cairn of stones; but Dr. Hayes 
says he quitted the spot with regret :— 


“Tt possessed a fascination for me, and it 
was with no ordinary sensations that I con- 
templated my situation, with one solitary com- 
panion, in that. hitherto untrodden desert ; 
while my nearness to the earth’s axis the con- 
sciousness of standing upon land far beyond 
the limits of previous observations, the re- 
flections which crossed my mind respecting the 
vast ocean which lay spread out before me, the 
pet 38 that these ice-girdled waters might lash 
the shores of distant islands where dwell hu- 
man beings of an unknown race, were circum- 
stances caleulated to invest the very air with 
mystery, to deepen the curiosity, and to strength- 
en the resolution to persevere in my determina- 
tion to sail upon this sea and to explore its fur- 
thest limits; and as I recalled the struggles 
which had been made to reach this sea — 
through the ice and across the ice—by gene- 
rations of brave men, it seemed as if the spirits 
of all these worthies came to encourage me, as 
their experience has already guided me; and I 
felt that I had within my grasp ‘the great and 
notable thing’ which had inspired the zeal of 
sturdy Frobisher, and that I achieved the . 
hope of matchless Parry.” 


The return voyage was safely performed 
during the summer months, and in October 
Dr. Hayes was once more in Boston. He 
contemplates yet another expedition,’ to 
facilitate which, and Arctic investigations 
generally, he proposes the establishment of 
a colony, with scientific associates, at Port 
Foulke. We wish him all success in his 
grand and daring schemes, and trust we 
may live to receive from his pen another 
work as interesting as the present, which is 
written with great picturesqueness, and in 
the spirit of a true investigator of the peril- 
ous and the unknown. 
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Par? 11. 
CHAPTER VIII. — YOUNG POWYS. 


Mr. Brown ow took his new clerk into his 
employment next morning. It is true that this 
was done to fill up a legitimate vacancy, but yet 
it took everybody in the office a little by sur- 
prise. The junior clerk had generally been a 
very jnnior, taken in rather by way of training 
than for any positive use. The last one, indeed, 
whom this new-comer had been taken to yg 
was an overgrown boy in jackets, very differ- 
ent, indeed, from the tall, well-developed Cana- 
dian whose appearance filled all Mr. Brown- 
low’s clerks with amazement. All sorts of 
conjectures about him filled the minds of these 

oung gentlemen. ‘They all spied some un- 
Loown motive underneath, and their guesses at 
it were ludicrously far from the real case. The 
conveyancing clerk suggested that the young 
fellow was somebody’s son “that old Brown- 
low has ruined, you know, in the way of busi- 
ness.” Other suppositions fixed on the fact that 
he was the son of a widow by whom, perhaps, 
the governor might have been bewitched, an 
idea which was ony. adopted as the favour- 
ite and most probable explanation, and caused 
unbounded amusement in the office. They 
made so merry over it that once or twice awk- 
ward consequences had nearly ensued ; for the 
new clerk had quick ears, om was by no means 
destitute of intelligence, and decidedly more 
than a match, physically, for the most of his 
fellows. As for the circumstances of engage- 
ment, they were on this wise. 

At the hour which Mr. Brownlow had ap- 
pointed to see him again, young Powys pre- 
sented himself punctually in the outer office, 
where he was made to wait a little, and beard 
some “ chaffing ” about the governor’s singular 
proceedings on the previous day and his inter- 
views with Inspector Pollaky, which probably 
conveyed a certain amount of information to 
the young man. When he was ushered into 
Mr. Brownlow’s room, there was, notwithstand- 
ing his frank and open countenance, a certain 
cloud on his brow. He stood stiffly before his 
future employer, and heard with only a half- 
satisfied look that the lawyer, having made in- 
quiries, was disposed to take advantage of his 
services. To this the young backwoodsman 
assented in a stilted way, very different from 
his previous frankness ; and when all was con- 
cluded, he still stood doubtful, with the look 
upon his face of having something to say. 

“I don’t know what more there is to settlé, 
except the time when you enter upon your du- 
ties,” said Mr. Brownlow, a little surprised, 
“You need not begin to-day. Mr. Wrinkell, 
the head-clerk, will give you all the necessary 
information about hours, and show you all you 
will have to do, Is there anything more 
you would like to say?” 

: Why, yes, sir,” said the youth abruptly, with 
a mixture of irritation and compunction. ‘“Per- 
haps what I say may look very ungrateful ; but 


-— but never mind. 
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why did you send a policeman to my 
mother? That is not the way to inquire about 
a man if you mean to trust him. I dont say 
you have any call to trust me —— 

* A policeman ! ” said Mr. Brownlow, in con- 
sternation. 

“Well, sir, the fellows there,” cried the en- 
ergetic young savage, pointing behind him, 
“call him Inspector. I don’t mean to say you 
were to take me on my own word ; any inqui- 
ries you like to make we were ready to answer ; 
but a policeman — and to my mother ! 

Mr. Brownlow laughed, but yet this explo- 
sion gave him a certain uneasiness. ‘“Com- 
‘ae yourself,” he said, “the man is not a po- 
iceman, but he is a confidential agent, whom 
when I can’t see about anything myself —— 
bat I hope he did not say anything or ask any- 
thing that —— Mrs. — your mother,” Mr. 
Brownlow added, hurriedly ; and if the jocular 
youths in the office had seen something like a 
shade of additional colour rise on his elderly 
cheek, their amusement and their suspicions 
would have been equally confirmed. 

“Well, no,” said young Powys, the com- 
punction gaining ground; “I beg your pardon, 
sir; you are very kind. Iam sure you must 
think me ungrateful — but ——” 

**Nonsense!”’ said Mr. Brownlow; ‘“‘it is 
quite right you should stand up for your moth- 
er. The man is not a policeman, —and I nev- 
er — intended him —to trouble — your moth- 
er,” he added, with hesitation. ‘ He went to 
make inquiry, and these sort of people take 
and own way; but he did not annoy her I 

ty ? 

“Oh, no!” said the youth, recovering his 
temper altogether. ‘‘She took it up as being 
some inquiry about my father, and she was a 
little excited, — perhaps that his friends 

told her it was best we 
should depend only on ourselves, and I am 
sure I am right. Thank you; I shall have 
good news to tell her to-day.” 

“Stop a little,” said Mr. Brownlow, feeling 
a reaction upon himself of the compunction 
which had passed over his young companion. 
“She thought it was something about your 
father? Is there ‘anything mysterious, then, 
about your father ? told you there was a 
Lady Powys who had lived here.” 

“T don’t think there is anything mysterious 
about him,” said the young man. “I scarcel 
remember him, though I am the eldest. e 
died quite young — and my poor mother has 
always thought that his friends -—- But I 
never encouraged her in that idea, for my 

” 


“That his friends could do something for 
you ?” said Mr. Brownlow. 

“ Yes, that is what she thought. I don’t. 
think myself there is any foundation for it ; 
and seeing they have never found us ont all 
these years —five-and-twenty years —— ” 

“ Five-and-twenty years!” Mr. Brownlow 
repeated, with a start—mnot that the coinci- 
dence was anything, but only that the mere 
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soynd of the words startled him, excited as he 
was. 

“Yes, lamas old as that,” said young Po- 
wys, with a smile, and then he recollected him- 
self. “I beg your — sir; Iam taking 
up your time, and I hope you don’t think I am 
ungrateful. Getting this situation so soon is 
everything in the world to us.” 

“T am glad to hear it,”’ said Mr. Brownlow ; 
and yet he could not but ask himself whether 
his young visitor laid an emphasis upon this 
situation. What was this situation more than 
another? ‘But the salary is not very large, 
you know —do you mean to take your mother 
and her family on your shoulders with sixty 
pounds a-year ?”’ 

“It is my family,” said the young man, 
growing red. “I have no interest separate 
from theirs.” Then he paused for a moment, 
feeling affronted ; but he could not bear malice. 
Next minute he relapsed into the frank and 
confidential tone that was natural to him. 
“There are only five of us after all,’”’ he said 
— “five altogether, and the little sisters don’t 
cost much; and we have a little money —I 
think we shall do very well.” 

“« T hope so,” said Mr. Brownlow ; and some- 
how, notwithstanding that he intended in his 
heart to do this young fellow a deadly injury, a 
certain affectionate interest in the lad sprang 
up within him. He was so honest and open, 


and had such an innocent confidence in the in- 
terest of others. None of his ordinary clerks 
were thus garrulous to Mr. Brownlow. It nev- 


er would have occurred to them to confide in 
the “guv’nor.” He knew them as they came 
and went, and had a certain knowledge of their 
belongings — which it was that would have old 
Robinson’s money, and which that had given 
his father so much uneasiness; but that was 
very different from a young fellow that would 
look into your face and make a confidant of 
you as to his way of spending his sixty pounds 
a-year. John Brownlow had posessed a heart 
ever since he was aware of his own individuali- 
ty. It was that that made him raise his eyes 
always, years and years ago, when Bessie Fen- 
nel went past his windows. Perhaps it would 
have been just as well had he not been thus 
moved ; and yet sometimes, when he was all by 
himself and looked up suddenly and saw any 
passing figure, the remembrance of those mo- 
ments when Bessie passed would be as clear 
upon him as if he were young again. Influ- 
enced by this same organ, which had no partic- 
ular business in the breast of a man of his pro- 
fession at his years, Mr. Brownlow looked with 
eyes that were almost tender upon the young 
man whom he had just taken into his employ- 
ment — notwithstanding that, to tell the truth, 
he meant badly by him, and in one particular 
at least was far from intending to be_his 
friend. 

“JT hope so,” he said; “and if you are 
steady and suit us, there may be means found 
of increasing a little. Idon’t pledge myself to 
anything, you know ; but we shall see how you 
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get on; and if you have any papers or any- 
thing that may give a clue to your father’s fam- 
ily,” he continued, as he took up his pen, 
“bring them to me some day and I’ll look over 
them. That’s all in the way of business to us. 
We might satisfy your mother after all, and 
perhaps be of some use to you.” © } 
This he said with an almost paternal smile, 
dismissing his new clerk, who werft away in an 
enthusiasm of gratitude and satisfaction, It is 
so pleasant to be very kindly used, especiall 
to young people who know no better. It 
throws a glow of comfort through the internal 
consciousness. It is so very, very good of your 
patron, and, in a smaller way, it is good of you 
too, who are patronised. You are understood, 
you are appreciated, yon are liked. This was 
the feeling young Powys had. To think that 
Mr. Brownlow would have been as good to any- 
bodywould not have been halfso satisfactory, and 
he went off with ringing hasty steps, which in 
themselves were beating a measure of exhilara- 
tion, to tell his mother, who, though ready on 
the spot to worship Mr. Brownlow, would natu- 
rally set this wonderful success down to the 
score of her boy’s excellences. As for the law- 
yer himself, he took his 0m in his hand and 
wrote a few words of the letter which lay unfin- 
ished before him while the young man was go- 
ing out, as if anxious to make up for the time 
lost in this interview ; but as soon as the door 
was closed John Brownlow laid down his pen 
and leaned back in his chair. What was it he 
had done?— taken in a viper to his bosom 
that would sting him? or received a generous, 
open, confiding youth, in order to blind and 
hoodwink and rob him? These were strong — 
nay, rude and harsh words, and he did not say 
them even to himself; but a kind of shadow of 
them rolled through his mind, and gave him a 
momentary papic. Was this what he was 
about todo? With a pretence of kindness, 
even acres, to take this open-hearted 
young ellow into his employment, in order to 
eep him in the dark, and prevent him from 
finding out that the fortune was his upon 
which Brownlows and all its grandeur was 
founded? Was this what he was doing? It 
seemed to John Brownlow for the momerit as 
if the air of his room was suffocating, or rather 
as if there was no air at all to breathe, and he 
plucked at-his cravat in the horror of the sen- 
sation. But then he came to himself. Per- 
haps, on the other hand, just as likely, he was 
taking into his house a secret enemy, who, 
once posted there, would search and find out 
everything. Quite likely, very likely; for 
what did he mean by the emphasis with which 
he said this situation, and all that about his - 
father, which was throwing dust into Mr. 
Brownlow’s cautious eyes? Perhaps his mind 
was a little biassed by his profession — perhaps 
he was moved by something of the curious le- 
gal uncertainty which teaches a man to plead 
“never indebted ” in the same breath with “ al- 
ready paid ;” for amid the hurry and tumult of 
these thoughts came another which was of a 
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more comforting tendency. After all, he had; 


no evidence that this boy was that woman’s son. 


it was not his duty to go out and hunt for her 
or her son over all the world. Nobody could 
expect it of him. He had done it once, but to 
doit over again would be simply absurd. Let 
them come and make their claim. 

Thus the matter was decided, and there-could 
be no doubt that it was with a thrill of very 
strange and mingled interest that Mr. Brown- 
low watched young Powys enter upon’ his du- 
ties. 
to Him —a constant shadow upon him,—a 
kind of silent threat of misery to come ; but the 
fact was that it did not turn out so. The young 
fellow was so frank and honest, so far at least 
as physiognomy went — his — step was so 
cheerful and active, and rang so lightly on the 
stones — he was so ready to do anything, so 
quick and cordial and workmanlike about his 
work — came in with such a bright face, spoke 
with such a pleasant respectful confidence, 
as knowing that some special link existed 
between his employer and himself; Mr. Brown- 
low grew absolutely attached *to the new 
clerk, for whom he had so little use, to whom 
he was so kind and fatherly, and against whom 
— good heavens! was it possible?—he was 
harbouring such dark designs. 

As for young Jack, when he came back to 
the office after a few days on the ice, there being 
nothing very important in the way of business 
going on just then, the sight of this new figure 
took him very much by surprise. He was not 
very friendly with his father’s clerks on the 
whole— perhaps because they were too near 
himself to be looked upon with charitable eyes ; 
too near, and yet as far off, he thought to him- 
self, as if he had been a duke. Not that Jack 
had those attributes which distinguished the 
great family of snobs. When he was among 
educated men he was as unassuming as it is in 
the nature of a young man to be, and never 
dreamed of asking what their pedigree was, or 
what their balance at their bankers. But the 
clerks were different— they were natural ene- 
mies — fellows that might set themselves up for 
being as good as he, and yet were not as good 
as he, however you chose to look at the ques- 
tion. In short, they were cads. This was 
the all-expressive word in which Jack devel- 
oped his sentiments. . Any addition to the cads 
was irksome to him; and then he, the young 

rince, knew nothing about it, which was more 
irksome still. 

“Who is that tall fellow?” he said to Mr. 
Wrinkell who was his father’s vizier. ‘“ What 
is he doing here? You don’t mean to say he’s 
en permanence? Who is he, and what is he doing 
there!” e 


“That’s Mr. a John,” said Mr. 
nd wi 


Wrinkell, calmly, a th a complacent little 
nod. The vizier rather liked to snub the heir- 
apparent when he could, and somehow the 
Canadian had erept into his good es too. 

** By Jove! and who the deuce is Mr. Powys ” 


He had thought this would be a trouble | 
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said Jack, with unbecoming ‘impatience, almost 


‘loud enough to reach the stranger’s ear. 
No evidence whatever —not a shadow. And | 


“ Hush,” said Mr. Wrinkell, “he has come 
in young Jones’s place, who left at Michaelmas, 
you know. id should say he was a decided ad- 
dition ; steady, very steady —punctual in the 
morning —clever at his work — always up to 
his hours-——-” ° 

* “Oh, I see, a piece of perfection,” said Jack, 
with, it must be confessed, a slight sneer. ‘“ But 
I don’t see that he was wanted. Brown was 
quite able for all the work. I should like to 
know where you picked that fellow up. It’s 
very odd that something always happens when 
I am absent for a single day.’ 

“‘ The frost has lasted for ten days,” said Mr. 
Wrinkell, with serious but mild reproof —“ not 
that I think there is anything in that. We are 
only young once in this life ; and there is noth- 
ing particular doing. Iam very glad you took 
advantage of it, Mr. John.” 

Now it was one of Jack’s weak points that he 
hated being called Mr. John, and could not bear 
to be approved of — two peculiarities’ of which 
Mr. Wrinkell was very ovat | aware. But 
the vizier had many privileges. He was serious 
and substantial, and not a man who could be call- - 
ed acad, as Jack called his own contemporaries 
in the office. However tiresome or aggravating 
he might be, he had to be borne with; and he 
knew his advantages, and was not always gen- 
erous in the use he made of them. When the 
young man went off into his own little private 
room, Mr. Wrinkell was tempted to give a little 
inward chuckle. He was a dissenter, and he 
rather liked to put the young autocrat dcwu. 
“ He has too much of his own way — too 
of his own way,” he said to himself, and 
against Jack on principle, and for his good, 
which is a kind of conduct not always appre- 
ciated by those for whose good it is kept up. 

And fromm that moment a kind of opposition, 
not to say enmity, crept up between Jack and 
the'new clerk — a sort of feeling that they were 
rather too like each other, and were not practic- 
able in the same hemisphere. Jack tried, but 
found it did not answer, to call the new-comer a 
cad. He did not, like the others, follow Jack’s 
own ways at a woeful distance, and i! those 
things for which Jack rather despised himself, 
as all. cads have a way of doing; but had his 
own way,and was himself, Powys, not the least 
like the Browns and Robinsons. The very first 
evening, as they were driving home together, 
Jack, having spent the day in a close examina- 
tion of the new-comer, thought it as well to let 
his father know his opinion on the subject, 
which he did as they flew along in their dogeart, 
with the wicked mare which Jack could scarce- 
ly hold in, and the sharp wind whizzing past 
their ears, that were icy cold with speed. 

“T see you have got a new fellow in the of- 
fice,” said Jack. ‘I hope it’s not my idleness 
that made it necessary. I should have gone 
back on Monday ; but I thought you said ——” 

“I am glad you didn’t come,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, quietly. ‘I should have told you 
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had there been any occasion. No, it was not 


for that. 
place.” 

* He’s not very much like young Jones,” said 
Jack — ‘‘ as old as I am, I should think. How 
she pulls, to be sure! One would think, to see 
her go, she hadn’t been out for a week.” 

“Older than you are,” said Mr. Brownlow 
— “five-and-twenty; and he gave an uncon- 
scious sigh — for it was dark, and the wind was 
sharp, and the mare very fresh; and under such 
circumstances a man may relieve his mind, at 
least to the extent of a sigh, without being 
obliged to render a reason. So at least Mr. 
Brownlow thought. 

But Jack heard it, somehow, notwithstand- 
ing the ring of the mare’s hoofs and the rush of 
the wind, and was confounded —as much con- 
founded as he durst venture on being with such 
a slippery animal to deal with. 

eg your pardon, sir,” said the groom, 
“keep her steady, sir; this here is the gate 
she’s always a-shying at.” 

“Oh, confound her!” said Jack—or per- 
haps it was “confound you” —which would 
have been more natural; but the little waltz 
performed by Mrs. Bess at that moment, and 
the sharp crack of the whip, and the wind that 
whistled through all, made his adjuration less 
distinct than it might have been. When, how- 
ever, the dangerous gate was past, and the 
were going on again with great speed and aul 
erate steadiness, he resumed — 

“I thought you did not mean to have anoth- 
er in young Jones’s place. I should have said 
Brown could do all the work. When these fel- 


@:::: too little to do they get into all sorts 


You know he came in young Jones’s 






hief.” 

Most fellows do,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
calmly. “I may as well tell you, Jack, that I 
wanted young Powys—I know his people; 
that is to say,” he added hastily, “ t aor 
know his people. Don’t take it into your head 
that Ido — but still I’ve heard something about 
them —in a kind ofa way ; and it’s my special 
desire to have him there.’ 

“I said nothing against it, sir,” said Jack 
displeased. ‘‘ You are the head, to do whatev- 
er you like. I only asked, you know.” 

“Yes, I know you only asked,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, with quiet décision. ‘ That is my 
business ; but I’d rather you were civil to him, 
if¥it is the same to you.” 

“By Jove, I believe she'll break our necks 
some day,” said Jack, in his irritation, though 
the mare was doing nothing particular. ‘“ Go- 
ing as quiet as a lamb,” the groom said after- 
wards in amazement, ‘‘ when he let out at her 
enough to make a saint contrairy.” And 
“ contrairy ” she was up to the very door of the 
house, which perhaps, under the circumstances, 
was just as well. 


CHAPTER IX.-—-NEW NEIGHBOURS. 


Pernaps one of the reasons why Jack was 
out of temper at this particular moment was 
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that Mrs. Swayne had been impertinent to him. 
Not that he cared in the least for Mrs Swayne ; 
but naturally he took a little interest in the — 
child — he supposed she was only a child—a 
little light thing that felt like a feather when he 
carried her in out of the snow. He carried 
her in, and he “ took an interest” in her; and 
why he should be met with impertinence when 
he asked how the little creature was, was more 
than Jack could understand. The very morn- 
ing of the day on which he saw young Powys 
first, he- had been answered by Mrs. Swayne 
standing in front of her door, and pulling it 
close behind her, as if she was afraid of thieves, 
or something. “ She’s a-going on as nicely as 
could be, and there ain’t no cause for anxiety, 
sir,” Mrs. Swayne said, which was not a very 
impertinent speech after all. 

“Oh, I did not suppose there was,” said 
Jack. “It was only a sprain, I suppose; but 
she looked such a delicate little thing. That 
old woman with her was her mother, eh ? 
What did she mean travelling with a fragile lit- 
tle creature like that in the carrier’s cart?” 

“IT don’t know about no old woman,” said 
Mrs. Swayne ; “‘ the good lady as has my front 
parlour is the only female as is here, and they’ve 
come for quiet, Mr. John, not meaning no of- 
fence; and when you're a bit nervish, as I 
knows myself by experience, it goes to your 
heart every time as there comes a knock at the 
door.” 

“You can’t have many knocks at the door 
here,” said Jack ; “as for me, I only wanted 
to know how the little thing was.” 

“Miss is a-doing nicely, sir,” Mrs. Swayne 
answered, with solemnity ; and this was what 
Jack considered a very impertinent reception 
of his kind inquiries. He was amused by it, 
and yet it put him a little out of temper too. 
‘As if I could possibly mean the child any 
harm,” he said to himself, with a laugh; rath- 
er, indeed, insisting on the point that she was a 
child in all his thoughts on the subject; and 
then, as has been seen, the sudden introduction 
of young Powys and Mr. Brownlow’s calm 
adoption of the sentiment that it was his busi- 
ness to decide who was to be in the office, came 
a little hard upon Jack, who, after all, notwith- 
standing his philosophical indifference as to his 
sister’s heiress-ship, liked to be consulted about 
matters of business, and did not approve of be- 
ing put back into a secondary place. 

Thus it was with a sense of having done her 
duty by her new lodgers, that Mrs. Swayne 
pail her periodical visit in the afternoon to the 
inmates of the parlour, where the object of Jack 
Brownlow’s inquiries lay very much covered u 
on the little horsehair sefa. She was still suf- 
fering from her sprain, and was lying asleep on 
the narrow and uneasy couch, @rapped in all 
the shawls her mother , and with her 
own pretty red cloak thrown over the heap. It 
was rather @ grim little apartment, with dark- 
green painted walls, and coarse white curtains 


‘drawn over the single window. But the in- 


mates probably were used to no better, and cer- 
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tainly were quite content with their quarters, 
The girl lay asleep with a flush upon her 
cheeks, which the Tie eyelashes seemed to 
over-shadow, and her soft rings of dark hair 
pushed back in pretty disorder off her soft, full, 
childlike forehead. She was sleeping that 
grateful sleep of convalescence, in which life it- 
self seems to come back —a sleep deep and 
sound and dreamless, and quite undisturbed by 
the little murmur of voices which went on over 
the fire. Her mother was a tall meagre wo- 
man, older than the mother of such a girl ought 
to have been. Save that subtle, indefinable re- 
semblance which is called family likeness, the 
two dil not resemble each other. The elder 
woman now sitting in the horsehair easy-chair 
over the fire, was very tall, with long features, 
and grey cheeks which had never known any 
roses. She had keen black passionate eyes, 
looking as young and full of life as if she had 
been sixteen instead of nearly sixty ; and her 
hair was still as black as it had been in her 
ree But somehow the dead darkness of the 

ir made the grey face underneath look older 
than if it had been softened by the silvery tones 
of white that belong to the aged. She was 
dressed as poor women, who have ceased to 
care about their appearance, and have no natu- 
ral instinct that way, so often dress, in every- 
thing most suited to increase her personal de- 
ficiencies. She had a little black lace cap over 
her black hair, and a black gown with a rim of 
greyish white round the neck, badly made, and 
which took away any shape that might ever 
have been in her tall figure. Her hands were 
hard, and red, and thin, with no sort of soften- 
ing between them and the harsh black sleeve 
which clasped her wrists. She was nota lady, 
that was evident; and yet you would not have 
said she was a common woman after you had 
looked into her eyes. 

It was very cold, though the thaw had set in, 
and the snow was gone — raw and damp with a 
penetrating chill, which is as bad as frost, — or 
worse, some people think. And the new-comer 
sat over the fire, leaning forward in the high- 
backed horsehair chair, and spreading out her 
hands to the warmth. She had given Mrs. 
Swayne a general invitation to come in for a 
chat in the afternoon, not knowing as yet how 
serious a business that was; and was now 
making the best of it, interposing a few words 
now and then, and yet not altogether without 
comfort in the companionship, the very hum of 
yaman speech having something consolatory in 
it. 


“Tf it’s been a fever, that’s a thing as will 
mend,” said Mrs. Swayne, “ and well over too ; 
and a thing as you don’t have more nor once. 

hen it’s here, and there’s decline in the family 
—.” she added, putting her hand significantly 
to her breast. 

“ There’s no decline in my family,” said the 
lodger, quickly. ‘It was downright sickness 
always. No, she’s quite strong in hef chest. 
T’ve.always said it was a great blessing that 
they were all strong in their chests.” 
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“ And yet you have but this one left,” said 
Mrs. Swayne. “ Dear, dear!— when it’s de- 
cline, it comes kind of natural, and you get 


used to it like. An aunto’ mine had nine, all 
took one after the other, and she got that used 
to it, she’d tell you how it would be as soon as 


e’er a one o’ them began to droop; but when 
it’s them sort of masterful sicknesses as you 
can’t do nothing for— Deary me! all strong 
in their chests, and you to have had so many 
and but this one left.” 

“ Ay,” said the mother, wringing her thin 
hands with a momentary yet habitual action, 
“Tt’s hard when you’ve reared them so far; 
but you said it was good air here?” 

“ Beautiful air, that’s what it is,” said Mrs. 
Swayne, enthusiastically ; “‘and when she gets 
a bit stronger, and the weather gets milder, and 
he mends of his rheumatics, Swayne shall 
drive ‘her out in his spring-cart. It’s a fine 
way of seeing the country—a deal finer, Z 
think, than the gentry in their carriages with a 
coachman on his box perched up afore them. 
I ain’t one as holds by much doctoring. Doc- 
tors and parsons, they’re all alike; and I don’t 
care if I never saw one o’ them more.” 

“ITsn’t there a nice clergyman?” said the 
lodger —“‘it’s a nice church, for we saw it, 
passing in the cart, and the child took a fancy 
to it. In the country like this, it’s nice to have 
a nice clergyman—that’s to say, if you’re 
Church folks.” 

“ There was nothing but Church folks heard 
tell of where I came from,” said Mrs. Swayne, 
with a little heat. “Them as says I wasn’t ~ 
born and bred and confirmed in the Church 


ing a Dissenter, and the Rector a man as 

no sympathy, I’vt give up. It’s the same wi 
the doctors. There ain’t one as I haven’t tried, 
exceptin’ the homoepathetic ; and I was turni 

it over in my mind as soon as Swayne 
another bad turn to send for him.” 

“T hope we shan’t.want “7, more doctors,” 
said the mother, once more softly wringing her 
hands. ‘‘ But for Pamela’s sake” —— 

“Ts that her name?” said Mrs. Swayne ; 
‘* T never knew no one of that name afore; but 
folks is all for new-fashioned names nowadays. 
The Pollys and the Betsys as used to be in my 

oung days, I never hear tell of them now; 
bat the girls ain’t no nicer nor no better be- 
haved as I can see. It’s along o’ the story- 
books and things. There’s Miss Sairah as is 
always a-lending books ” —— 

“Ts Miss Sairah the young lady in the great 
house ?”’ asked the stranger, looking up. 

Mrs. Swayne assented with a little reluctance. 
“Oh! yes, sure enough but they ain’t the real 
old Squires. Not as the old Squires was much 
to brag of; they was awful , and there 
never was nothing to be made out of them, 
neither by honest trades-folks nor cottagers, nor 
nobody; but him as has it now is nothing but 
a lawyer out of Masterton. He’s made it all, 
I should’nt wonder, by cheating poor folks out 


don’t know what they’re talking of; but si 
we come here, you know, along of a e 
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of their own; buf there he is as nd as a 
prince, and Miss Sairah dressed up like a little 

k, and her carriage and her riding-horse, 
and her school, as if she was real old gentry. 
It was.Mr. John as carried your girl indoors 
that time when she fell; and a rare troublesome 
one he can be when he gets it in his head, a- 
calling at my house, and'knocking at the knocker 
when, for anything he could tell, Swayne might 
ha’ been in one of his bad turns, or your little 
maid a-snatching a bit of sleep.” 

“* But why does he come?” said the lodger, 
once more looking up; “‘is if to ask after Mr. 
Swayne?” 

Mr. Swayne’s spouse gave a great many 
shakes of her head over this question. “To 
tell you the truth,” she said, “there’s a deal of 
folks thinks if Swayne hadn’t a good wife be- 
hind him as kept all straight, his bad turns 
would come very different. ‘That’s all as a wo- 
man gets for slaving and toiling and under- 
standing the business as well as e’er a man. 
No; it was not for my husband. I haven’t got 
nothing to say inst Mr. John. He’s not 
one of the sort as leads poor girls astray and 
breaks their hearts ; but wouldn’t have him 
about here, not too often, if I was you. He 
was a-asking after your girl.” 

“Pamela? ” said the mother, with surprise 
and almost arhusement in her tone, and she 
looked back to the sofa where her daughter 
was lying with a flush too pink and roselike 
for health upon her cheek. “ Poor little thing ; 
it is too early for that — she is only a child.” 

“TI don’t put no faith in them being only 
children,” said Mrs. Swayne. “It comes terri- 


soon, does that sort of thing; and a gen- 
an has nice ways with him. When she’s 


e had one of that sort a-running after her, 

a girl don’t take to an honest man as talks 

plain and straightforward. That’s my opinion; 

and, thank Providence, I’ve been in the way of 

temptation myself, and I know what it all 
medns.” 

Mrs, Swayne’s lodger did not seem at all 


delighted by these commentaries. A little 
flush of pride or pain came over her colourless 
cheek ; and she ne glancing back at the sofa 
on which her daughterlay. “My Pamela is 9 
little lady, if ever there was a lady,” she said, 
in a nervous undertone ; but it was evidently a 
question she did not mean to discuss with her 
landlady ; and thus the conversation came to a 
pause. > 

Mrs. Swayne, however was not easily sub- 
dued ; and curiosity urged her even beyond her 
wont. ‘“Ithink you said as you had friends 
here ?”’ she said, making a new start. 

“No, no friends. We're alone in the world, 
she and I,” said the woman, hastily. ‘“ We’ve 
been long away, and everybody is dead that 
ever belonged to us. She hasn’t a s6ul but me, 
poor dear, and I’m old. It’s dreadful to be old 
and have a young child. If I was to die—— 
but we’re not badly off,” she continued, with a 
faint smile in answer to an alarmed glance all 
round the room from Mrs. Swayne, “and I’m 
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saving up every penny for her. If I could only 
see her as well and rosy as she used to be! ” 

“That will come in time,” said the landlady. 
“Don’t you be afeard. It’s beautiful air; and 
what with fresh milk and new-laid eggs, she’ll 
come round as fast as the grass grows. You'll see 
she will —they always does here. Miss Sairah 
herself was a puny a bit of a child as ever 
you set eyes on, and she’s a fine tall lass with a 
colour like a rose—TI will say that for her— 
now.” . 

“ And I think you said she was about my 
child’s age,” said the mother, with a certain 
wistful glance out of the window. “ Perhaps 
she and my Pamela—— But of course a young 
lady like that has plenty of friends. Pamela 
will nevet be tall — she’s done growing. She 
takes after her father’s side, you see,” the poor 
woman added, with a sigh, looking round once 
more to the sofa where her child lay. 

** And it ain’t long, perhaps, since you, lost 
your good gentleman?” said Mrs. Swayne, 
curiosity giving a certain brevity to her speech. 

“He was in the army,” said the lodger, pass- 
ing by the direct question, “and it’s a wander- 
ing sort of life. Now I’ve come back, all are 
gone that ever belonged to me, or so much as 
knew me. It feels dreary like. I dont mind 
for myself, if I could but find some kind friends 
for my child.” 

“Don’t you fret said Mrs. Swayne, rising. 
“ She’ll find friends, no fear; and it’s ridiklus 
to hear you talk like an old woman, and not a 

ey hair on your head —— But I hear 
we a-grumbling, Mrs. Preston. He’s no 
better nor an old washerwoman, that man isn’t, 
for his tea.” 

When the conversation ended thus, the lod- 
ger rose, partly in civility, and stood before the 
fire, looking into the dark little mirror over the 
mantelshelf when her visitor was gone. It was 
not vanity that moved her to look at herself. 
“ Threescore and ten!” she was saying softly 
— “‘threescore and ten! She’d be near thirt 
by then, and able to take care of herself.” It 
was a sombre thought enough, but it was all 
the comfort she could take. ‘“ The child” all 
this time had to all appearance lain fast asleep 
under her wraps, with the red cloak laid over 
her, a childlike, fragile creature. She began to 
stir at this moment, and her mother’s face 
cleared as if by magic. She went up to the 
little hard couch, and murmured her inquiries 
over it with that indescribable voice which be- 
longs only to doves, and mothers croodling 
over their sick children. Pamela considered it 
the most ordinary utterance in the world, and 
never found out that it was totally unlike the 
usually almost harsh tones of the same voice 
when addressing other people. The girl threw 
off her coverings with a little impatience, and 
came with tottering steps to the big black easy 
chair. The timpid eyes which had struck Jack 
Brownlow when they gazed wistfully out of the 
carrier’s cart, ‘were A never too bright, as her 
color was almost too warm, for the moment ; 
but it was the flush of weakness and sleep, not 
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of fever. She too, like her mother, wore rusty 
black ; but neither that poor and melancholy 
garb, nor any other disadvantageous circum- 
stance, could impair the sweetnéss of the young 
tender face. It was lovely with the sweetness 
of spring as are the primroses and anemones ; 
— dew, and fragrance, and growth, and all the 
ca rg of expansion, were in her lovely 
ooks. You could not have told what she 
might not grow to. Seeing her, it was possible 
to understand the eagerness with which the 
or old mother, verging on threescore, counted 
er chances of a dozen yaars longer in this life. 
These dozen years might make all the difference 
to Pamela ; and Pamela was all that she had in 
the world. : 

“You have had a long sleep, my darling. I 
am sure you feel better,” she said. 

“T feel quite well, mamma,” said the girl; 
and she sat down and held out her hands to the 
fire. ‘Then the mother began to talk, and give 
an account of the conversation she had been 
holding. Sheealtered it a little, it must be 
acknowledged. She omitted all Mrs. Swayne’s 
anxieties about Jack Brownlow, and put vari- 
ous orthodox sentiments into her mouth instead. 
When she had gone on so for some ten minutes, 
Pamela, who had been making evident efforts 
to restrain herself, suddenly opened her red lips 
with a burst of soft ringing laughter, so that 
the mother stopped confused. 


“T am afraid it was very naughty,” said the 
gil; “but I woke up, and I did not want to 
1 


sturh you, and I could not help listening. 
Oh, mamma, how clever you are to make up 
conversation like that, when you know Mrs. 
Swayne was talking of Mr. John, and was such 
fan! Why shouldn’t I hear about Mr. John? 
Because one has been ill, is one never to have 
any more fun? You don’t expect me to die 
now?” 

“God forbid!” said the mother. 
what do you know about Mr. John? 
= said nothing —— ” 

“ She said he came a-knocking at the knock- 
er,” Pamela said, with a merry Tittle conscious 
laugh ; “and you asked if he came to ask for 
Mr. Swayne. I thought I should have laughed 
out and betrayed myself then.” 

“But, my dear,” said Mrs. Preston, steadily, 
“why shouldn’t he have come to ask for Mr. 
Swayne ? ’ 

“ Yes, why indeed?” said Pamela, with 
another merry peal of laughter, which made her 
mother’s face relax, though she was not herself 
very sensible wherein the joke lay. 

“ Well,” she said, “ if he did, or if he didn’t, 
it does not matter very much to us. We know 
nothing about Mr. John.”’ “Oh, but I do,” 
said Pamela ; “ it was he that was standing by 
that lady’s chair on the ice —I saw him as plain 
as possible. I knew him in a minute when he 
carried me in. Wasn’t it nice and kind of him ? 
and he knew — us ;— I am sure he did. Why 
should’nt he come and ask for me? I think it 
is the most natural thing in the world.” 

“ How could he know us? ” said Mrs. Pres- 


“But 
Mrs. 
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ton, wondering. ‘‘My darling, now you are 
growing older you must not think so much 
about fan. I don’t say it is wrong, but-—— 


For you see, ier have grown quite a woman 
now. It would be nice if you could know Miss 


| Sara,” she added, melting ; “ but she is a little 


at lady, and you are but a poor little girl 
=“ x I ae know Miss Sara,” cried Pa- 
mela. ‘‘ We shall see her ag Sag. I want 
to know them both. We shall be always see- 
ing them any time or go out. I wonder if 
she is pretty. The lady was, that was in the 
chair.” 

“ How can you see everything like that, Pa- 
mela ?” said her mother, with mild reproof. “TI 
don’t remember any lady in a chair.” 

“ But J’ve got a pair of eyes,” said Pamela, 
with a langh. She was not thinking that they 
were pretty eyes, but she certainly had a pleas- 
ant feeling that they were clear and sharp, and 
saw everything and everybody within her ye 
of vision. “ I like travelling in that cart,” she 
said, after a moment, “if it were not so cold. 
It would be pleasant in summer to go jogging 
along and see everything — but then, to be sure, 
in summer there’s no ice, and no nice bright 
fires shining through the windows. But, mam- 
ma, please,” the little thing added, with a 
doubtful look that might be saucy or sad as 
oecasion required, “ why are you so dreadfully 
anxious to find me kind friends ¢” 

This was said with a little laugh, though her 
eyes were not laughing; but when she saw the 
serious look her mother cast upon her, she got 
up hastily and threw herself down, weak as she 
was, at the old woman’s knee. . 

“Don’t you think if we were to live both as 
long we could and then to die both together 
cried the changeable girl, with a sudden sob. 
“Oh, mamma, why didn’t you have me when 
you were young, when you had Florry, that we 
might have lived ever so long, ever so long to- 
gether? Would it be wrong for me to die 
when you die? why should it be wrong? God 
would know what we meant by it. He would 
know it wasn’t for wickedness. And it would 
make your mind easy whatever should happen, 
cried the child, burying her pretty face in her 
mother’s lap. Thus the two desolate creatures 
clung togethei the old woman yearning to live, 
the young creature quite ready at any word of 
command that might reach her to give up her 
short existence. Phey had nobody in the world 
belonging to them that they knew of, and in 
the course of nature their companionship. could 
only be so short, so short! And it was not as 
if God saw only the outside like men. He 
would know what they meant by it; that was 
what poor little Pamela thought. 

But she was as lively as a little bird half an 
hour after, being a creature of a variable mind. 
Nota magnificent little princess, self-possessed 
and reflective, like Sara over the way — a little 
soul full of fancies, and passions, and sudden 
impulses of every kind —a kitten for fun, a 
heroine for anything tragic, such as she, not 
feared, but hoped, might perhaps fall in her way. 
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And the mother, who understood the passion, did 

not know very much about either the fun or the 

fancy, and was puzzled by times, and even 

vexed when she had no need to be vexed. 

Mrs. Preston was greatly perplexed even that 

night after this embrace and the wild sugges- 

tion that accompanied it, to see how swiftly 4 
and fully Pamela’s light heart came back to 

her. She could comprehend such a proposal of 
despair; but how the despair should suddenly 

flit off and leave the sweetest fair skies of de- 

light and hope below was more than the poor 

woman could undertand. However, the fact 

was that hope and despair were quite capable 

of living next door in Pamela’s fully occupied 

mind, and that despair itself was but another 

kind of hope when it got into those soft quar- 

ters where the air was full of the chirping of 
birds and the odours of the spring. She could 

not sing, to call singing, but yet she went on 

singing all the evening long over her bits of 
work, and planned drives in Mr. Swayne’s 

spring-cart, and even in the carrier’s waggon, 

much more joyfully than Sara ever anticipated 

the use of her greys. Yet she had but one life, 
one worn existence, old and shattered by much 

suffering, between her and utter solitude and 
destitution. No wonder her mother looked at 
her with silent wonder, she who could never 
get this woeful possibility out of her mind. 


CHAPTER X.— AT THE GATR. 


Tr was not to be expected that Sara could be 
long unconscious of her new _ humble 
neighbors. She, too, as well as Jack, had 

en them in the carrier’s cart; and though 

lack had kept his little adventure to himself, 
Sara had no reason to omit due notice of her 
encounter. It was quite a new sensation to 
her when she saw for the first time the little face 
with its dewy eyes peeping out at Mrs. 
Swayne’s window. And the ticket which of- 
fended Sara’s sight had been promptly taken 
down, not by Mrs. Swayne, but by her lodgers 
themselves. Sara’s impulse was to go over im- 
mediately and thank them for this good office ; 
but, on second thoughts, she decided to wait 
another opportunity. They might not be 
* nice,” — or they might be ladies, and require 
more ceremonious treatment, notwithstandin 
the carrier’s waggon. The face that peep 
from Mrs. Swayne’s window might have be- 
longed to a little princess in disguise for amy- 
thing that could be said to the contrary.. And 
Sara was still of the age which believes in dis- 
guised princesses, at least in theory. She 
talked about them, however, continually; put- 
ting Jack to many hypocritical devices to con- 
ceal that he too had seen the little stranger. 
Though why he should keep that fact secret, 
nobody, not even himself, could tell. And he 
had confided it to young Keppel, though he did 
not think of telling the story at home. “I 
don’t know if you would call her pretty, but 





her eyes are like two stars,” was what Jack 
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said; and he was more at Kegpel's jocu- 
lar response than was at all needful. But, as 
for Sara she was far more eloquent. “She is 
not pretty,” that authority said ; “ all girls are 

retty, I suppose, im a kind of a way —I and 

anny tle aad everybody —I despise 
that. She’s lovely ; one would like to take and 
kiss her. Idon’t in the least care whether I 
am speaking grammar or not; but I want to 
know her, and I’ve made up my mind ]’ll have 
her here,” 

“Softly, Sara,” said Mr. Brownlow, with 
that indulgent look which Sara alone called in- 
to his eyes. . 

“ Oh yes, papa, as softly as you please ; but 
I shall never be like her if I were to live a hun- 
dred years. I'd like to cut all my hair off, and 
wear it like that; but what's the use, with this 
odious light hair ?” 

“T thought it was golden and Titianesque, 
and all sorts of fine things,” said Jack, “ be- 
sides being fashionable. I’ve heard Keppel 
say aoa ” me 

“Don’t, please; Mr, Keppel is so stupid,” 
said Sara; and she took in her a certain 
eurl she had, which was her favorite curl in a 

neral way, and looked at it with something 

ike disgust. ‘It isn’t even the right colour 
for the fashion,” she said, contemptuously. 
This was at breakfast, before the gentlemen 
went to business, which was a favourite hour 
with all of them, when their minds were free, 
and the day had not as yet produced its vexa- 
tions. Mr. Brownlow, for his part, had quite 
got over any symptoms of discomposure that 
his a might have pereena on me face. 
Everything was going on well in. Young 
Foss ae safel settled in the sflice, and his 
employer already had got used to him, and 
aie seemed to be coming of it; and every 
day was helping on the year, the one remain- 
ing year of uncertainty. He was very anxious, 
but still he was not such a novice in life but 
that he could keep his anxiety to himself. 

** Don’t forget to make everything comforta- 
ble for your visitors,” was what he said, as he 
drove away; and the fact was, that even Mr 
Brownlow cast a glance over at Mrs. Swayne’s 
windows ; and that Jack brought the mare al- 
most on her haunches, by way of showing his 
skill, as she dashed out at the gates. And poor 
littls Pamela had limped to the window, for 
she had not much to amuse her, and the pass- 
ing of Mr. Brownlow’s do; was an event. 
4 fs that the girl? ” said Mr. Brownlow; why, 
she is like your sister, Jack.” 

“Like Sara!” Jack gasped in dismay, He 
was sv amazed that he could say nothing more 
for a full minute. ‘I suppose you think every- 
thing that’s pretty is like Sara,” he said, when 
he had recovered his breath. 

“ Well, perhaps,” said the father ; “‘ but there’s 
something more there—and yet she’s 
not like Sara either for the matter of that.” 

“Not the least bit in the world,” said Jack, 
decisively ; at which Mr. Brownlow only 
smiled, making no other reply. 
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Sara, of course, knew nothing of this; and 
notwithstanding her admiration for the stran- 
r, it is doubtful whether she would have been 
by the suggestion. She made great 
rations for her visitors. There was to be 
a ay wy 6 and old Lady Motherwell and 
her son Sir Charles were to stay for a day or 
two— partly because it was too far for the old 


prep 


lady to drive back that night, and partly, per- 
haps,. for other reasons, which nobody was sup- 
posed to know anything about. In her own 


mind, however, Sara was not quite unaware of 
these other reasons. The girl was so unfortu- 
nate as to be aware that she was considered a 
good match in the county, and she knew very 
well what Sir Charles meant when he came 
and mounted guard over her at county gather- 
ings. It was commonly reported of Sir Charles 
Motherwell that he was not bright — but he 
was utterly opaque to Sara when he came and 
stood over her and shut out other people who 
might have been amusing; though, to tell the 
truth, Miss Brownlow was ina cynical state of 
mind altogether about amusing people. She 
thought they were an extinct species, like mas- 
todons, and the other sort of brutes that lived 
before the creation. Fanny Hardcastle began 
to unfold her dress as soon as breakfast was 
over, and to look out her gloves and her shoes 
and all her little ornaments, and was in a flut- 
ter all day about the dinner at Brownlows. 
But as for Sara, she was not excited. By way 
of making up to. herself- for what she might 
have to suffer in the evening, she went out for 
a ride, a pleasure of which she had been de- 
barred for sometime by the frost ; and little Pa- 
mela came again to the window and watched — 
oh, with what delight and envy and admiration ! 
—the slender-limbed chestnut and the pretty 
creature he carried, as they came down all the 
length of the avenue. 

“Oh, mamma, make haste — make haste! it 
isa prettier sight than Mr. John,” cried the 
little girl at Mrs Swayne’s window, her cheeks 
glowing and her eyes shining ; “ what fun it is 
to live here and see them all passing!” Prob- 
ably she enjoyed it quite as much as Sara did. 
When she had watched the pretty rider as far 
as that was possible, she sat down by the win- 
dow to wait till she came back — wondering 
where she was going — following her as she 
went cantering along the sunny long stretches 
of road which Pamela remembered watchin 
from the carrier’s cart. What a strange kind 
of celestial life it must be to be always riding 


down stately avenues and playing golden- 
stringed harps, and walking about in glorious 
silken robes that swept the ground! Pamela 


laughed to herself at those splendid images — 
she enjoyed it more than Sara did, though Sara 
found all these good things wonderfully pleas- 
ant too. 

“What are you laughing at?” said her 
mother, who was working ata table at the 
other end of the room. 

“ What fun it is to live here!” repeated 
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Pamela, “It is as asa play; don’t you 
like to see them all riding out and in, and the 
horses prancing, and the shadows coming down 
the avenue ? — it was the greatest luck in the 
world to come here.” : 

“ Put up your foot, my dear,” said her mother, 
“and don’t catch cold at that window. I've 
seen somebody very like that young lady, but I 
can’t remember where.” 

“ That was Miss Sara, I suppose,” said Pa- 
mela, with a little awe; and she put up her 
weak foot, and kept her post till the chestnut 
and his mistress came back, when the excite- 
ment was renewed; and Mrs. Preston herself 
took another look, and wondered where she had 
seen some one like that. Thus the life of 
Brownlows became entangled, as it were, in 
that of the humble dwellers at their gate, before 
either were aware. 

Lady Motherwell arrived in a very solid 
family coach, just as the winter twilight set in ; 
and undoubtedly, on this occasion at least, it 
was Pamela who had the best of it. Sara 
awaited the old lady in the drawing-room, 
ready to administer to her the indispensable 
cup of tea ; and Sir Charles followed his mother, 
a tall fellow with a moustache which looked like 
a respirator. As for Lady Motherwell, she 
was not a pleasant visitor to Sara; but that was 
for reasons which I have already stated. In her- 
self she was not a disagreeable old woman. She 
had even a certain esprit du corps which made it 
evident to her that thus to come in force upon a 
girl who was alone, was a violent proceeding, 
and apt to drive the quarry prematurely to bay. 
So she did her best to conciliate the young 
mistress of the house, even before she had re- 
ceived her cup of tea. : 

“Charley doesn’t take tea,” she said. “TI 
think we’ll send him off, my dear, to look at 
the stables, or something. I hate to have a 
man poking about the room when I want a 
comfortable chat ; and in this nice cosy firelight, 
too, when they look like tall ghosts about a 
a, You may go and have your cigar Char- 
ey. Sara and I have a hundred things to say.” 

Sir Charles was understood to murmur 
through his respirator that it was awful hard 
upon a fellow to be banished like this; but 
nevertheless, being in excellent, training, and 
knowing it to be for his good, he went. Then 
Lday Motherwell took Sara in her arms for the 
second time, and gave her a maternal kiss. 

“ My love, you’re looking lovely,” she said, 
“T’m sorry for poor Charley, to tell the truth ; 
but I knew you'd have enough of him tonight. 
Now tell me how you are, and all about your- 
self. I have not seen you for an age.” 

“Oh, thank you, I’m just as well as ever,” 
said Sara, “Sit down in this nice low chair, 
and let me give you ore tea.” 

“ Thank you,” said Lady Motherwell. ‘And 
how is Jack and the good papa? Jack is a gay 
deceiver; he is not like my boy. You should 
have seen him driving the girls about the ice in 
that chair. Iam not sure that I think it very 
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nice, do. you know, unless it wasa very old 


friend or — somebody very particular. I was 
so sorry I could not come for you —— ” 

“ Oh, it did not matter,” said Sara ; “I was 
there three days. I got on very well; and then 
I have more things to do than most girls have. 
I don’t care so very much for amusements. I 
I have a great many things to do.” 

“Quite a little housekeeper,” said Lady 
Motherwell. ‘‘ You girls don’t like to have 
such things said to you nowadays ; but I’m an 
old-fashioned old woman, and I must say what 
Ithink. What a nice little wife you will make 
one of these days! That used to be the high- 
est compliment that could be paid to us when I 
was your age.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind it at all,” said Sara; “I 
suppose that is what one must come to. It is 
no good worrying one’s self about it. I am 
rather fond of housekeeping. Are you going to 
be one of the patronesses for the Masterton ball, 
Lady’ Motherwell? “Do you think one should 

“No, I dont think one should go,” said the 
other lady, not without a very clear recollection 
that she was speaking to John Brownlow the 
solicitor’s daughter ; “‘ but I think a dozen may 
go, and you shall come with me. I am going 
to make up a party — yourself and the two 
bs “a —” 

“No,” said Sara, “ Tama Masterton girl, and 
I ought not to go with oe grand county folks 
—oh no, papa must take me; but thank you 
very much all the same.” 

“You are an.odd girl,” said Lady Mother- 
well. “ You forget your papa is one of the ve 
richest of the county folks, as you call us. 
think Brownlows is the finest place within 
twenty miles, and you that have all the charge 

it Lnieaiieteenie ” 

“Don’t laugh at me, please—I don’t like 
being laughed at. It makes me feel like a cat,” 
said Sara fand she clasped her soft hands to- 
gether, and sat back in her soft velvet chair out 
of the firelight, and sheathed her claws as it 
were; not feeling sure any moment that she 
might not be tempted to make a spring upon 
her flattering ‘foe. 

“Well, my dear, if you want to spit and 
scratch, let Charley be the victim, please,” said 
the old lady. “I think he would rather like it. 
And I am not laughing in the least, I assure 

ou. I think a great deal of good house- 
eeping. We used to be brought up to see af- 
ter everything when Iwas young; and really, 
, know, when you have a large establish. 
ment, and feel that your husband looks to you 
for everything ” — 

“ We have not all husbands, thank heaven,” 
said Sara, spitefully; “and Iam sure I don’t 
want a situation as a man’s housekeeper. It is 
all very well when it’s papa.” 

“ You will not always think so,’’ said Lady 
Motherwell, laughing ; “that is a thing a girl 
always changes her mindabout. Of course you 

Il marry some day, as everybody does.” 

“I don’t see,” said Sara, very decidedly, 
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“why it should be of course. If there was 
anybody that papa had set his heart on, and 
wanted me to marry — or any good reason — 
of course I would do whatever was my duty. 
But I don’t think papa is a likely sort of man 
to stake me at cards, or get into anybady’s pow- 
er, or anything of that sort.” 

“Sara, you are the most frightful little eyn- 
ic,” cried Yady Motherwell, laughing ; “ don’t 
you believe that girls sometimes fall in love?” 

“Oh yes, all the silly ones,” said Sara, calm- 
ly, out of her corner. She was not saying 
re ba that she did not to a certain extent 
feel; but there is no doubt that she had a spe- 
cial intention at the moment in what she said. 

Lady Motherwell had another laugh, for she 
was amused, and not nearly so much alarmed 
for the consequences as the young speaker in- 
tended she should be. “If all girls had such 
sentiments, what would become of the world?” 
she said. - “‘ The world would come to an end.” 

“T wish it would,” said Sara. “Why 
shouldn’t it come to an end? It would be 
easy to make a nicer world. People are very 
aggravating in this one. I am sure I don't see 
why we should make ourselves unhappy about 
its coming to anend. It would always be a 
change if it did. And some of the poor people 
might have better luck. Do you think it is 
such a very nice world ? ” 

“My dear, don’t be profane,” said Lady 
Motherwell. “I never did think Mr. Hardcas- 
tle was very settled in his principles. I declare 
you frighten me, Sara, sitting and talking in 
that sceptical way, in the dark.” 

“Oh, I can ring for lights,” said Sara ; “ but 
that isn’t sceptical. It’s sceptical to go on wish- 
ing to live for ever, and to make the world last 
for ever, as if we mightn’t have something bet- 
ter. At least so I think. And as for Mr. 
Hardcastle, I don’t know what he has to do 
with it — he never said a word on the subject to 
me.” 

“Yes, my dear, but there is a general loose- 
ness,” said the old lady. “I know the sort of 
thing. He lets you think whatever you like, 
and never impresses any doctrines on you as 
he ought. We are not in Dewsbury parish, 
you know, and I feel I ought to speak. There. 
are such differences in clergymen. Our vicar 
is very pointed, and makes you really feel as if 
you knew what you believed. And that is 
such a comfort, my dear. Though, to be sure, 
you are very young, and you don’t feel it now.” 

“No, I don’t feel it at all,”’ said Sara: “ but 
Lady Motherwell, own g 3 you would like to go 
to your room. I think I hear papa’s cart com- 
ing up the avenue — will you wait and see him 
before you go?” , 

Thus the conversation came to an end, though 
Lady Motherwell elected to wait, and was as 
gracious to Mr. Brownlow as if he had been 
twenty county people. Even if Sara did not 


have Brownlows, as everybody supposed, still 
she would be rich and bring money enough with 
her to do a vast deal of good at Motherwell, 
where the family. for a long time had not been 
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rich. Sir Charles’s father, old Sir Charles, had 
not done his duty by the property.. Instead of 
marrying somebody with a fortune, which was 
clearly the object for which he had been brought 
into the world, he had married to please a fan- 
cy of his own in a very reprehensible way. 
His wife herself felt that he had failed to do his 
duty, though it was for her sake; and she was 
naturally all the more anxious that her son 
should fulfil this natural responsibility. Sir 
Charles was not handsome, nor was he bright, 
nor even so young as he might have been; but 
all this, if it made the sacrifice less, made the 
necessity médre, and accordingly Lady Mother- 
well was extiemely friendly to Mr. Brownlow. 
When she came down for dinner she took a sort 
of natural protecting place, as if she had been 
Sara’s aunt, or bland, flattering, uninterfering 
mother-in law. She called the young mistress 
of the housé to her side, and held her hand, and 

atted it and caressed it. She told Mr. Brown- 
ow how pleased she was to see how the dear 
child had developed. ‘ You will not be al- 
lowed to keep her long,” she said, with tender 
pogea-y | “IT think if she were mine I would 
go and hide her up so that nobody might see 
her. But one hasto make up one’s mind to 
part with them all the same.” 

‘Not sooner than one can help,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, looking not at Lady Motherwell, 
but at his child, who was the subject of dis- 
course. He knew what the old lady meant as 
well as Sara did, and he had been in the way 
of smiling at it, wondering how anybody could 
imagine he would give his child to a good-tem- 
pered idiot ; but this night another kind of idea 
came into his mind. The man was stupid, but 
he was a gentleman of long-established lineage 
and he could secure to Sara all the advantages of 
which she had so precarious a tenure here. He 
could give her even a kind of title, so far as that 
went, though Mr. Brownlow was not much 
moved by a baronet’s title; and if anything 
should happen to endanger Brownlows it would 
not matter much to Jack or himself. They 
could return to the house in Masterton, and 
make themselves as comfortable as life, without 
Sara, could be anywhere. This was the thought 
that was passing through Mr. Brownlow’s mind 
when he said, ‘‘ Not sooner than one can help.” 
He was thinking for the first time that such a 
bestowal of his child might not be so impossi- 
ble after all. 

Beside her, in the seat she had taken when 
she escaped from Lady Motherwell, Sir Charles 
had already taken up his position. He was 
talking to her through his hard little black mus- 
tache — not that he said a great deal. He was 
a tall nian, and she was seated in a low chair, 
with the usual billows of white on the carpet 
all round her, so that he could not even approach 
very nea?; and she had to look up at him and 
strain her ear when he spoke, if she wanted to 
hear — which was a trouble Sara did not choose 
to take. So she said, ‘‘ What?” in her indif- 
ferent way, playing with her fan, and secretly 
doing all she could to extend the white billows 
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round her; while he, poor man, bent forward 
at a right angle till he was extremely uncom- 
fortable, and repeated his very trivial observa- 
tions with a vain attempt to reach her ear. 
“think I am growing deaf,” said Sara; 
“perhaps it was that dreadful frost -—I don’t 
think I have ever got quite thawed yet. When 
I do, all you have been saying will peal out of 
the trumpet like Baron Munchausen, you know. 
come didn’t go to the stables ? asn’t that 
rather naughty? Iam sure it was to the sta- 
bles your mamma sent you when you went 


OTs ; 
«Tell you what, Miss Brownlow,” said Sir 
Charles, “ you are making game of me.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Sara; “ or did you go tothe 
gate and see such a pretty girl in the cottage 
ouneeite § I don’t know whether you would 
fall in love with her, but I have; 1 never saw 
any one look so sweet. She has such pretty 
dark little curls, and yet not curls — something 
prettier ; — and such eyes —— ” 

“ Little women with black hair are frights,’’ 
said Sir Charles — “always thought so, and 
more than ever now.” 

“Why more than ever now?” said Sara, 
with the precision of contempt; and then she 
went on — “ If you don’t care either for pretty 
horses or pretty girls, we shan’t know how to 
amuse you. Perhaps you are fond of reading ; 
I think we have a good many nice books.” 

Sir Charles said something to his mustache, 
which was evidently an expletive of some kind. 
He was not the sort of man to swear by Jave, 
or even by George, much less by anything more 
tangible ; but still he did utter somethingin an 
inarticulate exclamatory way. ‘“ A man would 
be difficult to please if he didn’t get plenty to 
amuse him here,’”’ was how it ended. ‘I’m 
not afraid —— ” 4 

“ Tt is very kind of you to say so,”’ said Sara, 
so very politely that Sir Charles did not venture 
upon any more efforts, but stood bending down 
uneasily, looking at her, and pulling at his 
respirator in an embarassed way; not that he 
was remarkable in this, for certainly the mo- 
ment before dinner is not favourable to anima- 
ted or genial conversation. And it was not 
much better at dinner. Sara had Mr. Keppel 
of Ridley, the eldest brother at her other side, 
who talked better than Sir Charles did. His 
mother kept her eye upon them as well as that 
was possible from the other end of the table, 
and she was rather hard upon him afterwards 
for the small share he had taken in the conver- 
sation. “ You should have amused her and 
made her talk, and drawn her out,” said the old 
lady. ‘Oh, she talked plenty,” Sir Charles 
said, in a discomfited tone; and he did not 
make much more of it in the evening, when 
young Mrs. Keppel and her sister-in-law, and 
Fanny Hardcastle, all gathered in a knot round 
the young mistress of the house. It was a 
pretty group, and the hum of talk that issued 
from it attracted even the old people to linger 
and listen, though doubtlegs their own conver- 
sation wou'd have been much more worth lis- 








tening to. There was Sara reclining upon the 
cushions of a great round ottoman, with Fan- 
ny Hardcastle by her, making one mass of the 
white billows ; and opposite, Mrs. Keppel, who 
was a pretty little woman, ley back in a low 
deep round chair, and Mary Keppel, who was a 
little fond of attitudes, sat on a stool, leaning 
her head upon her hands, in the centre. Some- 
times they talked all together, so that you could 
tell what they said; and they discussed every- 
thing that ought to be diseussed in heaven and 
earth, and occasionally something that ought 
not; and there was a dark fringe of men rqund 
about them, joining in the babble. But as for 
Sir Charles, he knew his consigne, and stood at 
his post, and did not attempt to talk. It was 
an exercise that was seldom delightfal to him ; 
and then he was puzzled, and could not make 
out whether, as he himself said it was chaff or 
serious. But he could always stand over the 
object of his affections, and do a sentinel’s duty, 
and keep other people away fromher. That 
was a metier he understood. 
“Has it been a pleasant evening, Sara?” 
said Mr. Brownlow when the guests had all 
me,and Sir Charles had disappeared with 
ack, and Lady Motherwell had retired to think 
it all over and invent some way of pushing her 
son on. The father and daughter were left 
alone in the room, which was still very bright 
with lights and fire, and did not suggest any of 
the tawdry ideas supposed to hang about in the 
air after an entertainment is over. They were 
both standing by the fire, lingering before they 


said ym ht. 

“Oh ves,” said Sara, “if that odious man 
would not mount guard over me. What have 
I done that he should always stand at my el- 
bow, like that, with his hideous mustache ? ” 

“You mean Sir Charles?” said Mr. Brown- 
* Jow. “I thought girls liked that sort of thing. 
He means it for a great compliment to you.” 

“Then I wish he would compliment. some- 
body else,” said Sara; I think it is very hard, 

A girl lives at home with her father, 
and is very happy and doesn’t want any 
change; but any man that pleases —any tall 
creature with neither brains nor sense, nor any- 
thing but a mustache — thinks he has a right 
to come and worry her; and people think she 
should be pleased. It is awfully hard. No 
woman ever attempts to treat Jack like that.” 

Mr. Brownlow smiled, but it was not so frank- 
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ly as usual. “ Are you really quite sure about 
this matter?” he said. “I wish you would 
think it over, my darling. He is not bright — 
but he’s a very good fellow in his sg See a 
little. And you knowI am only sbalow 
the solicitor, and if anything should happen to 
our money, all this position of ours in the 
county would be lost. Now Sir Charles could 
give you a better position —— ” 

.“ Oh, papa! could you ever. bear to hear me 
called Lady Motherwell ?” cried Sara — young 
Lady Motherwell! I should hate myself and 
everybody belonging tome. But look here; 
I have wanted to speak to you fora long time. 
If you were to lose your money, I don’t see 
why you should mindit so very much. J should 
not mind. We would go away to the country, 
and get a cottage somewhere, and be very comfort- 
able. After all, money don’t matter so much. 
We could walk instead of driving, which is of- 
ten far pleasanter, and do things for our- 
selves.” 

“What do you know about my money ?” 
said Mr. Brownlow, with a bitter momentary 
pang. He thought something must have be- 
trayed the true state of affairs to Sara, which 
would be an almost incredible addition to the 
calamity. 

“ Well, not much,” said Sara, lightly ; “‘ but 
I know merchants and people are often losing 
money, and you have an office like a merchant. 
I should not mind that; but Ido mind never 
being able to turn my head even at home in our 
very own house, without seeing that man with 
his horrid mustache.” 

“ Poor Sir Charles!” said Mr. Brownlow, and 
the anxiety on his face lightened a little. She 
could not know anything about it. It must be 
merely accidental, he thought. Then he lighted 
her candle for her, and kissed her soft cheek. 

“You said you would marry any one I 
asked you to , he said, with a smile; 
but it was not a smile that went deep. Strange- 
ly enough he was a little anxious about the an- 
swer, as if he had really some plan in his 
mind. 

« And so Ishould, and never would hesitate,” 
said Sara, promptly, holding his hand, “ but 
not Sir Charles, please, papa.” 

This was the = way in which the girl 
played, on what might possibly turn out to be 
the very verge of the precipice. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
RALLYING AFTER A DEFEAT. 


We must now go back to Deverington 
Hall. Better acquainted than Mrs. Ferrier 
or Miss March with the danger so well es- 
caped, we know that, besides Mr. M‘Quan- 
tigan, Eva had one enemy, and but one 
enemy, then and there hunting after her 
life. During those few, but eventful min- 
utes, what had that still bitterer foe of Eva's 
been doing ? 

Her apartment, as we said, was somewhat 

@emote from that which, after careful con- 
sidering, she had managed to assign Miss 
March. And she did not venture, at the 
crisis of the affair, to attend at the scene of 
events, “lest occasion should call, and show 
her to be a watcher.” When all the house 
had appeared quiet, she had stolen down 
the narrow staircase, with a box of matches 
in her hand, had lighted the lamp in the 
vestibule below (which her ally would ex- 
tinguish on his —s again), had opened 
the glass door, which had a spring lock, had 
omic the square-shaped bottle of chloro- 
orm beside the lamp, and had then retreated 
to her own chamber, to await the successful 
issue of the deed preparing. 

The very wisest plan of all might have 
been to lie down, and (if she could) sleep 
till the morning should bring its at 
discovery. But something kept her from 
doing this. I know not if it was remorse. 
It must not be supposed that this wretched 
woman could rush, unhampered by all re- 
straining scruples, into deep and unfamiliar 

ilt. Uncomfortable she certainly did feel, 

ut scarcely remorseful. It is surprising 
what a hardness of soul may come of the 
constant brooding over thoughts and long- 
ings which are altogether selfish. . Miss Var- 
nish was, indeed, unselfish in one thing, — 
in her baleful affection for her Irish seducer. 
She looked upon Eva as a younger and 
more beautiful rival; and thus her genuine 
love was the parent of her liveliest hate. 
The one garrish flowerthat bloomed over 
all the bleak waste of her heart was a thing 
distilling deadliest poison. That Eva’s other 
pretensions might bring ruin to her designs 
on Mr. Campion, was a much less cause of 
offence, though it had its influence over her. 
In every point of view Miss March was de- 
testable, a being brought into existence in 
order to blight her own; and therefore her 
enemy prepared to crush her without com- 
punction. She felt tolerably confident of 
Il hitherto had 
The greater difficulties 


the success of the design. 
gone so 


well. 
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had been so utterly smoothed away. Mr. 
M’Quantigan, crafty and bold at the same 
time, was so bntirely to be depended upon ; 
his own interest in the young woman’s death 
was (as Miss Varnish understood it) so deap 
and dreadful, that he would surely allow no 
blunders of his own to hinder him from suc- 
ceeding. But Miss Varnish thought she 
should be more tranquil could she know that 
all was accomplished, ere she so much as 
laid her head on the pillow ; and such assur- 
ance she might obtain, without ever stirring 
from her chamber. 

The streak of lamplight, whica ran through 
the glass door into the garden, was visible 
from Miss Varnish’s own window, and its 
extinction would be to her the signal that 
the Orangeman had done his work, and 
withdrawn his presence from the house. She 
sat by that window, with no light in the 
room, holding aside a corner of the blind, 
and looking at the bar of yellow light which 
dashed the pale radiance of the moon. 

When she had waited awhile, she saw a 
shadow cross that light, and vanish, as into 
the house. The distance of the room in 
which she sat from the glass door prevented 
her from seeing his figure more distinctly. 
Yet it was enof%h to know that he was 
come, and that a very few minutes might 
now deliver them both from their greatest 
danger. She scarcely ‘aoa to hear his 
footsteps in the house. Her chamber was 
very distant from Eva’s, and the man would 
move and act with all the quiet which the 
awful nature of his task demanded. But 
she let the blind drop into its place, and lis- 
tened, in case any sound should reach her 
ears. She heard nothing— nothing cer- 
tainly that would have arrested the atten- 
tion of any watcher not on the alert for 
sounds. She would remain exactly where 
she was, and, in five minutes, or ten, look 
and see if the light had vanished. Had she 
kept her ™ on that garden all the while, 
she would have seen, but a few minutes later, 
a second shadow cross the stream of light, 
and also vanish into the house, like the for- 
mer one; and a sight so strange and alarm- 
ing might have led her into some sudden 
action on her own side. No footfall smote 
her ears. In fact M'Quantigan ascended 
those stairs with such a cautious pace that it 
took him several‘minutes to pass to Eva’s 
room. Mrs. Ferrier, though arriving so far 
behind him at the Hall, was therefore quite 
in time to interrupt the deed ere it was well 
begun ; and her tread, hurried as it was, had 
been soft enough to escape the ears of the 
anxious watcher in that distant chamber. 
That person, after several minuter, looked 
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out to see if the light were 


me. No, it 
was there still. Rut nothing untoward 
could have happened. The unbroken still- 
* ness of the house was a sufficient warrant 
that all had gone, or was going, well. She 
held her face to the glass, and waited to see 
that patch of yellow light disappear. Still 
‘it burnt on. Miss Varnish began to be 
rather uneasy. That her confederate might 
prefer a still later hour of the night would 
not have been any wonder at all. But he 
was certainly come. He was in the house, 
What could be detaining him? Of his own 
accord he had appointed a somewhat earlier 
time than that suggested by Miss Varnish, 
because he should have so many hours 
more to quit the neighborhood before day- 
light came. 

The house-clock struck one; the dewy 
moon was shining down on that garden, 
with its many-coloured asters and other au- 
tumnal flowers; and still that desecrating 
bar of yellow crossed the silver sheen of the 
night. The woman sat up for along while af- 
ter, now turning her ear to catch any sounds 
from within, and then once more looking 
down at the light which would never go out. 

Yet, surely, he could not be waiting in 
the house ail this while ? @Miss March had 
certainly been somewhat sleepy when she 
retired ; it was hardly possible that, since 
lying down she had become wakeful again, 
and only that could have hindered or de- 
layed the work in hand. Miss Varnish felt 
she could not, dared not, lie down, with all 
this terrible uncertainty upon her. But, 
very likely, all was as simple as possible. 
M’Quantigan, successful in the great. mat- 
ter, had omitted the minor precaution of 
hee mae 4 the lamp as he left the house. 
Miss Varnish waited a few minutes more, 
and looked again. The light was burning 
yet. As she had seen his coming in, so now 
she felt sure that he had accomplished his 
awful purpose, and had gone out. But if it 
were so, the lamp must be extinguished b 
herself. Mr. Campion was a fussy, suspici- 
ous man, and would promptly couple the 
fact of Eva’s being found dead in her bed 
with any little irregularity in matters of 
household arrangement. At all events, the 
risk must not be run, When her belief had 
grown into certainty, Miss Varnish, still 
without any light in her hand, softly open- 

ed her door, stepped forth into the . passage, 
and listened. Mt was as still as a house 
wrapt in sleep ever can be. 

To reach Eva’s chamber, she must walk 
the whole length of a long passage, then 
through a swinging baize door, to the head 
of a short flight of stairs, down those stairs, 
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and ‘along a shorter e, to the door so 
carefully indicated by her in her directions 
to M’Quantigan. She walked this way, ad- 
vancing and listening alternately, until she 
was close to the door of the fatal room. 
One thing was evident. Whatever her 
accomplice had forgotten, he had remem- 
bered to manage the thing quietly. No- 
body had been disturbed; indeed, nobody 
slept very near that room. ‘The nearest 
appartment occupied by any one was that 
of poor Mrs. Campion herself; and to her 
eyes sleep was wooed by the soporific 
draughts regularly administered by order. 
Miss V. arnish glided on. She did not pur. 
entering the room. All,no doubt, had 
en done, and thoroughly done. But it 
was a cruelly careless thing of her friend to 
forget the lamp, and so entail upon herself 
this task, abiok might threaten danger and 
discovery. She was turning towards the 
staircase up which the light came; and in so 
doing, came exactly opposite the door of 
that room. 

What had possessed the Irishman? He 
had left it open, wide open. He was not 
there; for the streaky moonshine which 
came in at the window was the only light 
there present. Whither had all-his caution 
betaken itself? She had a yet more seri- 
ous cause for asking the question, as she 
stepped forward to close the door. Just 
in a patch of moonlight on the floor, a let- 
ter was lying. Coming forward, and stoop- 
ing to look at it, she saw that it was the let- 
ter which she herself, two days before, had 
written to Murphy at Leamington. Mrs. 
Ferrier had, indeed, brought it with her, as 
evidence of the fearful danger which really 
impended over Miss March; and to avoid 
all possible delay, she had carried it into 
the an in her hand. In the unexpected 
confusion of the actual issue she had drop- 

ed it on the floor, and forgotten it until too 
ate. When she reflected, she was not quite 
sorry that one or both of the conspirators 
would be sure to pounce upon it, and, for 
their own sakes, destroy it. Miss Varnish 
clutched it with a bewildering mixture of an- 
ger and surprise. It was well to know that 
M’Quantigan had not quitted Leamington 
too'late to receive this. But why had he 
been so mad as to retain it —to carry it 
with him? Or, if he needed it, as a guard 
against his mistaking the room, it was not 
like his usual caution to have left it in that 
place. Why, it might have lain there until 
morning, to be an evidence against herself 
of the most damning kind! However, the 
danger so unaccountably hazarded, was 
averted. She had the letter in her hands, 
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and — the work was surely done. No sleep, 
which has an awakening, was ever so still 
as the soundless slumber of this room. And 
yet, so unlike himself had the murderer 
proved, that it would be well to see if any 
other matter had been left to breed sus- 
picion. 

The room was pervaded with the sickly 
pungency which proceeds from chloroform. 
Groping on the floor Miss Varnish detected 
the broken bottle which had held it. Now 
it occurred to her that Mr. M’Quantigan, so 
foolishly blind to the most obvious precau- 
tions, might have forgotten another thing 
equally important, and not quite so obvious. 

e might have let the bottle fal] at such a 
a distance from the dead woman as would 
clearly prove that her own hand could never 
have administered it. my ey | he had 
committed this blunder also. The frag- 
. ments of glass were much too distant from 
the bed across which the victim was surely 
lying. No doubt, all this botching of his 
work was attributable to the great hurry of 
it. Possibly some special reason had pre- 
sented itself which made it important for 
him to get quickly away ; and, satisfied with 
the principal thing, he had trusted to his 
vigilant Emma to keep in and detect and 
remedy all minor deficiencies. It was a 
compliment to her sagacity, but one which 
might have been bought at the very highest 
price at which a compliment was ever sold. 
Then a worse fear took hold of her. In such 
haste to get away, was it certain that M’- 
Quantigan had made all safe in the main 
thing? Chloroform, before it can bring to 

the reality of death, must produce what 
is only a semblance of it. Now, might it be 
that the worker had left his work undone ? 
Miss Varnish had never seen another per- 
son under the influence of that anesthetic ; 
and she knew not but that the stupefaction 
soon to pass away, might, while it lasted, be 
undistinguishable from actual death. Eva 
lay still it was certain ; but was it, indeed, 
the stillness not to be broken? It cost her 
a shudder; but Miss Varnish felt that she 
must discover this at once. The bed was a 
French bed, with a curtain flowing over the 
head and over the foot. Miss Varnish 
stepped on tiptoe to the side. 

racious Heaven! The bed was deserted. 
Living or dead, her enemy and rival was 
not there ! Not there, nor as there was light 
enough to show her, in any other part of the 
room ! 
_ It was a discovery for which nothing had 
in anywise prepared her. Her mind and her 
body reeled alike under the awful shock. 
- Astab, more piercing still, went through 
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her heart when she recovered sense enough 
to ask herself — “ What can it all mean?” 
Too surély, as she supposed, was the mean- | 
ing of it all to be apprehended. M‘Quanti- 
gan had played the part of a double diabol- 
ical deceiver. He had professed himself 
anxious to destroy Eva; he had really been 
anxious to repossess her. Very likely he 
had known that into Mrs. Torring’s house 
he would not be admitted, and he had play- 
ed this series of tricks only to get hold of 
Eva when nobody was by to interfere with 
her ; and so together they had eloped, and 
gone, and she was the wretched, miserable 
~~ of them both ! 
ow they must be laughing at her credu- 
lity now! And there was her letter, left 
on purpose to bring her to utter ruin ; or (at 
the very best), asahint-that silence would 
be are’ fs on her own part. There was 
a moment of utter desperation, when she re- 
solved that, happen what might to her, they 
should not peacefully enjoy their infamous 
success. But it was hard to find a way of 
baffling them ; she had very carefully des- 
troyed all his letters to her; and if not, the 
rfidious wretch could appeal to what he 
ad done as a proof that his intentions had 
been innocent all along. He might, indeed, 
get great honour out of the thing, as one 
who professed to enter into an atrocious de- 
sign that he might more surely prevent it. 
But could it—could.it be —that he had 
been thus treacherous all along? Perhaps 
compunction had won him over at the last 
moment. But then it was torturing to think 
that Eva’s beauty should have so much pow- 
er, and she become nothing to himin her 
rival’s presence. There was not a drop of 
comfort for her raging, burning heart, de- 
cide the matter which way she would. What 
would become of her? Perhaps it was well: 
that the situation imposed on her the neces- 
sity of securing her own safety. After 
standing, she knew not how long, in the de- 
serted room, she hastily looked about for 
any further indications of what had occur-. 
red. The chamber had little or nothing to 
tell. The elopement, it would seem, Sad 
been a hasty one ; a thing for which her own 
presence under the same roof very amply 
accounted. She crept away out of it; leay- 
ing the door as she had found it; for the ab- 
sence of Eva must and would be detected.. 
She went down the stairs, and put out the 
light in the vestibule, then retreated to her 
own room, and all the while without hear- 
ing a single sound that threatened discovery. 
She was in an agony of humiliation, to be 
duped and deserted thus; but that she need 
fear detection seemed scarcely a probable 
119. 
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thing. Her letters to M‘Quantigan had 
not been so plainly ex d but that she 
might repudiate a criminal meaning. The 
last and most dangerous of them was now in 
her hands. Eva herself had bought the 
chloroform, and the bottle, now in fragments 
on the floor, might still be identified as one 
that stood in Eva’s room at Chelford, and 
there would only be Miss March's own word 
for her enemy’s having requested her to buy 
it; and, safest of all, the girl had many ene- 
mies, as, indeed, a beautiful light-minded 

oung woman was very certain to have. 
Mrs. Dowlas (a near relation) and Mrs. 
Ferrier (seemingly an intimate acquain- 
tance) were her very bitter foes. No si- 
mulated enmity there; and no fear but 
that, by most of her own sex, her complaints 
would be scouted and discredited. So Miss 
Varnish might, calculate that Eva had done 
her worst already. A bitter “ worst” in- 
deed it was. 

She crushed up the letter in her hand, 
and prepared to burn it. The newspaper 
extract was inside, as she had sent it. She 
took: a match from off the chimney-piece, 
struck it against the rough surface of the 
grate, then hghted with it the letter she 
was holding in her other hand. When it 
was fairly ablaze, she threw it along with 
the match, inside the fender, and watched 
it burning away. It filled the room with 
light for a minute, and then the flame died 
out. Just at that very moment, a loud and 
piercing scream, as of some one in mortal 

my or terror, rang through the house 
with a sound which (the listener thought) 
would surely leave not a single sleeper un- 
disturbed within it. She listened again. 
“That dreadful cry was not repeated, but the 
spell of night was broken by it, as she ex- 
pected. 

Feet began to shuffle ; doors to open ; and 
‘voices, in various accents of surprise and 
alarm, to echo from floor to floor. Should 
she herself rush out and inquire, or should 
she wait to be aroused by some one else ? 
While she was still considering, the tread 
and the voices sounding nearer and louder 
from minute to minute, a hand was on the 
leck of her door, and somebody entered un- 
bidden. She knew at once that it was Mrs. 
Prudden, the housekeeper. The woman 
was wringing her hands, and groaning. She 
struggled to tell what she had to tell. 

“Qh, Miss Varnish! Oh! have you 
heard? Oh! dreadful!” 

“Heard? No. What is the matter? I 
was lying down fast asleep, and I thought I 
ch a noise. Is anybody ill ?” 
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“Til? Oh, dear! Qh dear! Poor Lady! 
Oh ! Miss Varnish, she’s dead — she’ dead !” 

“She’sdead? Where? How? What? 
Has she ——? She looked very well all the 
evening.” 

“Qh! Miss Varnish, what do you mean ? 
She never could be called well. But; oh! 
I never thought it would come like this. 
Oh! awful — awful!” 

“ But where is she ? — where is she?” 

“ Where! Oh! in her own room, to be 
sure, miss. There she lies, struck all in a 
moment, poor dear lady! Poor master! 
he’s with her now, and they’ve sent for a 
doctor. But there’s no hope — no hope: 
not if she had all the doctors alive. And 
per miss Emily to be away from home. 

ut perhaps it’s as well she should be. Oh! 
my poor dear lady! Oh! my poor, dear, 

mistress !” 

“Who? What? What has happened 
to her?” 4 

“ What must happen one day both to you 
and to me, Miss Varnish. But, Oh! I hope 
not in this awful and sudden manner. I 
know Miss, you must think it too dreadful 
to be true. But itis true. She went off, 
and all, as it would seem, in a moment! ” 

“ How very awful!” And Miss Varnish, 
at that moment, really felt it to be ‘so. 
How did it all happen? What was the 
canse of it?” 

“ Oh! Miss — that, indeed, we can’t tell. 
Betsy, who slept in the next room to her, 
as usual, thought she heard her walking 
about, and looked round the room, but saw 
nobody there. And then, all of-a sudden, she 
heard her scream out in that dreadful way. 
It awoke me miss; and, I should think, 
must have awoke you, Miss. And what- 
ever it was — whether she had had a fright 
in her sleep, or whatever it might be— 
Betsy found her gone already — as the doc- 
tors said, on: know, Miss, if she ever had 
any great fright she was likely to go. Oh! 
dear, dear, Miss! It’s upset me that awful 
that I don’t know where I am, nor what I 
am doing. And so, I’m sure, it’s the same 
with all. Poor, dear lady !” 

Miss Varnish considered whether it would 
be wise to be the first in alluding to their 

est. Mrs. Prunden unconsciously helped 

er out of it. 

“ Pray, Miss, do you know whether an 
one has been to Miss March all this time 
Poor young lady! She'll be very frightened. 
Shall I go to her?” 


“T think you'd better not: better not dis- 
turb her.” 
“ Oh! miss, she can’t be asleep, I’m sure. 
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Why, you know dear mistress’s 
wk near hers. "T think Tl go.”i 

_ “ Very well — perhaps you had better do 
80.” 


Mrs. Prudden went; and presently she 
returned to say that Miss March’s room was 
empty. It did not strike her with any 
su Eva, awakened by the dreadful 
sound, and made aware of its cause, had be- 
come {00 nervous to remain alone, and was, 
perhaps, with one of the servants at that 
moment. And we may notice at once that 
no very great astonishment was f*!t when, 
on the following morning, it was found that 


Eva had left the house altogether. It was| Tw 


no very unaccountable act, after all. A 
stranger to the family, and admitted as a 
guest for only one night, she had been étar- 
tled with tidings the most mournful and ter- 
rible. Embarassed at the thought how 
inopportune, at such a moment, was her 
presence, and, it might be, with a shrinkin 

abhorrence of the presence of death, she ha 

hurried home to Chelford on foot, and in the 
middle of the night. And had there been 


more in her departure to puzzle the house-} d 
hold, that awfully sudden death left them 
little thought for any other thing. 

It was, after all, more awful than aston- 


ishing. 
had fon 


His wife’s existence, Mr. Campion 

been warned, hung upon a slight 
string which the shock of a moment might 
snap. That the fatal stroke should have 
come in this manner was wonderful indeed. 
What terror could have been there to visit 
her? Some startling dream — some fantas- 
tic posture of the light and shadow, suggest- 
ing terrible thoughts to ber half-awakened 
eyes? To such a cause was the now irre- 
mediable mischief to be surely attributed. 
There was something solemn and awesome 
in the thought of destruction thus walking in 
the darkness. It seemed, as no other kind 
of death would have seemed, a‘summons di- 
rect from the invisible world. 

Poor Mr. Campion, in his worse than 
widowed state, had allowed his fancy to 
stray towards the pleasures of a second and 
more genial union. Yet his grief. was 
thoroughly sincere and hearty, now that the 
separation had really come. And for a Jon 
while after, he only thought how lively an 
happy, before the mysterious blight fell upon 
her, Eliza had made his home for him. Poor 
Emily was sent for from Dieppe ; and she ac- 
tually arrived on the Friday night. An in- 
quest was, of course, rendered necessary. It 
occupied no long time. The lady had died 
from disease of the heart. The dreadful 
shriek which had wrung through the house 
proceeded either from the sudden terror 
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which might have ht the evil, or from 
the momentary agony of the fatal crisis. The 
disease, but for that utter collapse into which 
her nervous systen had fallen, ‘might have 
continued dormant and harmless for as many 
years as are given to man. 

The funeral arrangements were conduct- 
ed as is usual. The ceremony was to be a 
very quiet one, and the day was fixed for 
the following Tuesday, the 21st of the 
month. Miss Varnish (and it was really 
well for her) was cumbered with much un- 
usual occupation. The purchase of mourn- 
ing, the preparation for the guests of next 
esday, and, indeed, the whole machinery 
of management, rested now, more than 
ever, upon herself. And it was well to be 
forced away from her inward thoughts, un- 
comforting as many of those thoughts had 
been rendered. 

But in the pauses which always occur in 
the greatest stress of business,and which 
were given to her in the bustle of that week, 
she did consider within herself — what were 
her prospects now? Mrs. Campion was 
ead: and if Mr. Campion were not a 
shameful deceiver, he would, after a decent 
interval, put Emma Varnish in her place. 
Mr. Campion was the one good card which, 
in all the e of life, this miserable woman 
had played well. She had not, indeed, had 
many opportunities, but she had had her 
chances; we do not mean of marrying, but 
of general well-doing. 

She had attended a good school, and had 
read novels instead ofher lessons. Her old 
aunts had inundated her with good advice 
— really good advice, though they knew 
not any way of making it palatable ; and 
she had allowed its taste to blind her to its 
excellence. She had held _ situations, 
and lost them again, through her incurable 
addiction to deceitful dealing. She had 
made shipwreck of her self-respect -in her 
friendship with — M:Quantigan. But 
at Deverington Hall she had really learnt 
so much wisdom as to avoid all censurable 

roceedings; and, favoured by a rare com- 
Pination of circumstances, she had almost 
secured the reversion of a most excellent 
ition and establishment ; which reversion 
Pad suddenly fallen in. Now, how would 
her prospects be affected by the other event 
of that most awful night ? 

If her enemies — for she must count 
M‘Quantigan as such now —if her enemies 
restrained themselves from accusing her to . 
the utmost, it would, she felt, be on their 
own account, not hers. Perhapsthey would 
shrink from dragging their dishonourable 
love into the light of day ; and safe from 
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her jealousy in future, would accord a con- 
temptuous oblivion to the past. But, sup- 
posing them bent on revenge, could they 
ring the conspiracy home to her? Upon 
the whole, she thought they hardly could; 
and aware of their impotency, would pro- 
bably abstain from the effort. Miss Var- 
nish did, however, think that she should 
like to enquire after Eva. How far had 
that old Mrs. Torring been taken into the 
confidence of tHat guilty pair? She was 
much too respectable to countenance the 
affair in its actual aspect. She, probably, 
had been made a dupe, as Miss Varnish had, 
although in a different way. It might be 
of very great consequence to enlighten her 
on Eva’s real character, and win her opin- 
ion, if not on Miss Varnish’s side, at all 
events, from the side of the enemy. To 
pay a visit to Chelford, before the funeral, 
might be a slightly irregular proceeding ; 
but Mrs. Torring was an old friend of the 
deceased lady, and it was very easy to con- 
trive an occasion for such .a thing. So, on 
Thursday, Miss Varnish, having requested 
the presence of the coachman, James, ex- 
pressed the necessity which lay upon her of 
taking a drive to Chelford. 

“ I’m sorry, James,” she said, “ to trouble 
you at such a time ; and it’s painful, in this 
melancholy state of things, to be seen 
abroad ; but there are one or two thi 
which must be got, and I also want to call 
on old Mrs. Torring. You know how in- 
timate poor Mrs. Campion and she once 
were. I haven't asked Mr. Campion— 
really, I can’t have the heart to trouble him 
— he’s so overwhelmed with grief; but I 
am certain he would wish it.” 

Now, every servant in Deverington Hall 
was well aware that Miss Varnish might, 
by-and-by, command their services with a 
much more absolute authority. And she 
had been wisely humble in all her dealings 
with them, and they were reatly to serve 
her without grumbling. 

So James had the carriage ready when 
desired. It was the close carriage, as best 
befitted that oceasion. Miss Varnish left 
it at-old Mrs. Torring’s garden-gate, and 
walked alone to the door. It was opened 
by Patterson, who, in another instant, made 
as if she would shut it again in the visitor’s 
face ; however, she kept it open, but not as 
inviting Miss Varnish to enter. 

For oo Ferrier’s sake, Mary Patterson 
had not been informed of all the wicked- 
ness meditated by Miss Varnish against 
Eva. She did, neverthelsss, know that-she 
stood before one who was the deadly enemy 
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of her beloved young mistress—for in 
such a light she always looked on ‘Eva ; 
and it needed not Mrs. Torring’s positive 
orders to inspire her in guarding the door at 
this moment. 

“T called,” said Miss Varnish, “ to tell 
Mrs. Torring that the funeral is fixed for 
Tuesday. I hope Mrs. Torring is well. Can 
I see her ?” 

“ No, ma’am — that I am very. sure you 
can’t; and it would be as much as my place 
is worth to let you in. I'll give her your 
message.” : 

“ Oh, dear! I fear your mistress is very 
ill. I’m truly sorry.” 

“ No, ma’am —she ain’t ill; but she said 
you wasn’t to come in. Had you any other 
message to leave, ma’am ?” 

“ Well —yes. I hope Miss March got 
her, things, which were sent after her, all 
safely. But couldn’t I see Miss March for a 
minute or two ?” 

“‘ Miss March, as you call her, ma’am, is 
gone away from here. Her things have 
been sent after her. They eame here all 
right.” 

Just at this moment a door within was 
‘aes | opened, and Mrs. Torring’s voice was 

eard, inquiring — 

“ Patterson, who is it ? Whatis it?” 

“ Pleasé, ma’am, it’s — it’s Miss Varnish.” 

“ Oh, law!” And fromthe sound of what 
followed, it seemed that the speaker had 
retreated further back. 

“ Oh, law! you mustn’t let herin. I’m 
a very old woman, but I’m not quite tired 
of living yet. When I am, I'll send for her, 
you may tell her. There: look and see if 
the things in the hall are safe, and shut the 
door upon her. Shut the door in her face 
— in her face, Patterson ! ” 

And shut the door was. And Miss Var- 
nish had nothing to do but to screw her face 
into some composure, and return to the car- 
riage at the gate. She informed James that 
she had found poor Mrs. Torring too ill to 
see her, and entered the brougham, to be 
driven elsewhere. 

It may be a wonder that Mrs. Torring 
did not feel her personal safety somewhat 
questionable with all that had come to pass ; 
but she thought that neither Mr. M-Quanti- 
gan nor Miss Varnish would be very desir- 
ous of attracting the further notice of Chel- 
ford ; and the one policeman of whom Chel- 
ford boasted was deep in love with Mrs. 
Torring’s servant—not Mary, but the 
younger one; so her house was guarded, 
above all others in the town, from every 
evil-doer of the night. 
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As Miss Varnish drove home, she consid- 
ered whether Mrs. Torring had it in con- 
templation to do her any serious harm. 

“She has hardly the power,” Emma 
thought, ‘‘ of bringing me under the law : 
only, just when the time comes for =< 
reap m t fortune, suppose that 
horeid Sawieel erent step in, mS tell Mr. 
Campion he is going to marry a murderess ?’ 

But there was little good in meeting mis- 
fortune half way. Months must elapse ere 
the matter eninge 5, ay be decently 
whispered about; and Mrs. Torring’s blab- 
bing tongue might, ere then, have met with 
its lasting quietus. Still, she was such an 
eccentric old woman, so audacious in saying 
and doing things inadmissible with most peo- 

le, that one was never safe at her hands. 

owever, calamities which cannot be avert- 
ed by effort must be left to the chapter of 
accidents. There was a flower of safety to 
be plucked, if Miss Varnish had the resolu- 
tion, out of this nettle danger. She might, 
and she must, cast the Irishman out of her 
heart now. It could not be too hard — it 
should not be too hard —to rend herself 
away from all regard for that faithless, sel- 
fish, — brutal love of hers; and, 
thus forgetting and scorning him, she might 
hope to subside into a tranquil and decorous 
happiness. She thought in her heart — 

“If I do get married to Mr. Campion — 
if I do become mistress of this house, and am 
rich for life — I will not abuse my position. 
Tl make nobody else unhappy. On the con- 
trary, ’lldo a great deal of “~ amongst 
the P wy &c. Till be no unkind stepmother 
to that poor Emily. So far from that, if it 
depends upon me, she shall be allowed to 
marry at her own desire. It will be enough 
for me to know that my miserable days of 
dependence are over ; and that I am to be 
tossed about from stranger to stranger no 


more.” 
Occupied by thoughts like these, Miss 
Varnish p: the days which intervened 


before Tuesday. Mr. Campion had intimat- 
ed to her that his brother Herbert would 
possibly be a mourner at his sister-in-law’s 
grave. He was expected in England at 
this very time ; and a letter had been already 
despatched to the hotel at which he was 
likely to arrive on reaching London. Nev- 
ertheless, his return was 80 far a matter of 
uncertainty, that the ceremony would. be 
fixed without any reference to him. 

Emily, as we said, came home on the Fri- 
day ; and her real sorrow put out of mind 
— at least, for a while—the dislike that 
existed between herself and her ex-govern- 
ess. Towards Friday or Saturday, Miss 
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Varnish began to think that she detected a 
eertain air about the household for which 
even the sudden and serious bereavement 
scarcely altogether accounted. The ser-. 
vants, with whom she came into contact, ap- 
peared to walk and speak as under the con- 
straint of some invisible peril. In address- 
ing her, they were absent and hesitating, 
and her evil conscience leaped at once to 
the terror that something about Miss March 
had become known to them, and that they 
were all regarding herself with an abhor- 
rence hardly to be suppressed. Too desper- 
ately anxious to pass the matter in silence, 
Miss Varnish actually questioned Mrs. Prud- 
den, the housekeeper. She said — 

“T am afraid, Mrs. Prudden, I may have 
neglected something which I ought to have 
done. Will you kindly put me right if I 
have ? I should be sorry to be wanting to 
this sad occasion.” 

“I don’t know, miss, but that youjve done 
every mortal thing that you could have 
done; and I’m sure there’s nothing undone 
which J can point out.” 

“Ts there not ? Oh, dear! I’m so relieved 
to hear you say so! But I really did fancy 
that the Gileats were annoyed at some- 
thing. I’msure I only wish them to speak, 
if I have been careless in any thing.” 

“Oh, dear! miss, indeed it’s nothin 
which you could have helped. The 
know that you’ve done your very 
miss.” 

“But what is the matter, Mrs. Prud- 
den?” For that the housekeeper was anx- 
ious to cut the interview short was, from her 
manner, a thing beyond all doubt. 

“ Well, well, miss, I should say it’s just — 
just nothing at all. Servants have their 
fancies, miss, you know ; and this dreadfull 
sudden death has been such an upset to all 
of us! But there’s none of them but says 
that you’ve been equal to the trial, and that 
master may be thankful he had you by him 
at the time. If you please, miss, I’m very 
anxious you should give me some directions 
about the luncheon on Tuesday, you know, 
miss. Can you let me know how many there 
are to be?” 

A mystery there evidently was. But if 
it touched no secret of her own (and Mrs. 
Prudden’s word might be taken for that), it 
need not, and shoul not, perplex Miss Var- 
nish. So she followed in the housekeeper’s 
diversion, and plunged into the arra 
ments entailed by the melancholy gathering 
of the followi uesday. 

One fear Miss Varnish did really succeed 
in driving out of her mind. She felt cer- 
tain that Eva’s pretensions to the Campion 
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name were all baseless altogether. Endow- 

ed with such rank-and prospects, she w 

never have received or maintained in fa- 

vour such a lover as Murphy M‘Quantigan. 

At any rate, she would not have gone away 

with him under cireumstances which would 

ban her from good society forever. 

The Tuesday came ; and the friends came. 
It was expected, from a letter received that 
morning ” Gerald from his brother, that 
that brother would certainly be present at 

the funeral. 

To enlarge the opportunity, the ceremony 
was postponed until the latest hour compat- 
ible with a sufficient remnant of daylight. 
They were to start for the church at four 
o'clock. A carriage was kept in waiting at 
Bridgewater all the day ; but, much to the 
wonder of his brother and his niece, Mr. 
Campion did not come. It.was not to be 
easily accounted for ; but the arrangements 
had been made, and the funeral must go 
on. 

The company did not return from church 
until past five ; and the luncheon that await- 
ed them was somewhat in the nature of an 
anachronism. It was eaten, however, in 
full proportion. And it was between eight 
and nine in the evening before the house 
was cleared of the guests who had attended. 
Poor Mr. Campion had already retired ; so 
also had Emily. Miss Varnish had enjoyed 
a little supper in her own room, wherein a 
fire had been lighted. She sat resting after 
the day’s fatigues, reading a very enchant- 
ing novel. 4g now predominated in her 
above fear. . Campion, only that morn- 
ing, had said to her — 

“ My dear Miss. Varnish, may you be fully 
rewarded for the comfort your excellent 
conduct has ministered to a sorrowing and 
brokén-hearted man |” 

And who so fitly the minister of that full 
reward as himself ? Mrs. Prudden had half 
explained the mysterious demeanour of the 
servants by the one of ghostly and noc- 
turnal noises which had been heard, from 
time to time, since the night of the awful 
visitation. But now that the last honours 
had been so — rendered, those noises 
would no longer have any pretence for ex- 
isting, and cease they surely would. The 
servants of the house were to have their sup- 
per, and a few convives of their own station 
toeat it. For once in a way, the plate set 
out in the dining-room w remain there 

-all the night ; otherwise the servants’ treat 
must be postponed to a most untoward hour. 
There was little thought of burglars at Dev- 
erington. Even that ey yo through 
which Mrs. Ferrier followed Mr. 
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M‘Quantigan, was left ently shutter- 
less. Mr. Campion, an y riser, chose to 
have an exit which he could use without 
trouble. So stood matters below stairs on 
that night. 

Apart from all this downstairs festivity, 
Miss Varnish sat by her comfortable ‘fire 
over her book. She found it even more en- 
tertaining than she had expected. It was 
a story which it was difficult to lay down 
unfinished, and she continued reading on 
and on. The night advanced from hour to 
hour ; the supper was over, and all the ser- 
vants had retired upstairs; and footsteps 
were heard no longer, whether above or be- 
low. Miss Varnish laid down the second 
volume, and took up the third : she would 
read the story through before she laid her- 
self down, and on, with unabated interest, 
she went from leaf to leaf. 

Hark! What was that ? 

A footfall was audible in the house; and 
it was coming near her own room. It seem- 
ed to advance along the from the 
stairs which led towards the attics. It came 
nearer — stopped. In spite, or in conse- 
quence, of her extreme terror, she uttered 
no sound of inquiry or alarm. The handle 
of the door was gently — a the a 
was ly opened, not so widely as to show 
age gm behind it. Through the 
narrow chink between the door-post and the 
nearly-closed door came a hoarse, low whis- 


ree 

“Emma—Emma! Pray, Emma, are 
you there ?” 

Could she mistake the voice, though be- 
—_ the speaker to have deserted her for 
ever 

“Who? What are you? How dare 
you come here’? ” 

'“Hus—h! They're likely to be sound 
asleep to-night of all nights; but: you'll 
wake some of them, if you don’t take care. 
Are you all alone? And can I come in ?” 


And, presupposing an encouraging re- 
ply, the speaker pushed the door still fur- 
ther open. And there was revealed to 


view, embellished with a beard of the 
oo. of several days, the face of Murphy 

’Quantigan. 

Miss Varnish was alarmed no longer, but 
intensely angry. 

“How dare you insult me, sir? Go 
away — however you came —or I'll alarm 
the house at once. I will! And.if I ruin 
myself, your character won’t be mended by 
it. Go back to Miss March !” 

“ Hush! and do be a sensible girl I'd 
very much like to know where to find Miss 
March, that I might just throttle her with- 
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out any chloroform at all! Don’t talk of 
her the murdering vixen! I want you.” 

“ How dare you tell me such lies? You 
took her away with you. How else could 
she have got away? Oh, you needn’t keep 
putting your finger up, to tell me to kee 
quiet. If I get into disgrace now, it sha 
be as your enemy, and not as your accom- 
seer Get away, before you drive me fur- 
ther!” 

“Now, what d’ye mean by going and 
saying that I took the creature away? 
Why I haven’t stirred out of the house my- 
self all the while!” 

Emma thought of the mysterious noises 
which, ever since that night, had alarmed 
and impressed the servants, and she a little 
wavered in her unbelief; but she was not 
convinced. 

“ Perhaps, sir, you'll tell me that Miss 


March is here too, all this while. Go to 
her, Isay. You preferred her interests to 
mine. You left my very letter lying on the 


floor, to betray me ; — the letter you must 
have got the morning you; left Leaming- 
ton.” 

“Letter? I got ‘no letter that day. — 
But I'll tell you what — I now just see how 
it came about. That old hag, Mrs. Ferrier, 
_ got hold of the letter herself, and that’s 
what set her upon following me down here ; 
= follow me she did, just in time to spoil 


During this conversation, the Irishman 
had slowly advanced into the room, and 
they were now close together. 

h, M’Quantigan! Now, do you expect 
me to believe that? Mrs. fm fol- 
low you down here, and into the house ? 
Why, I was listening all the while! 

“ Perhaps you were. If I hadn’t been a 
fool, I should have been listening too.” 
And then he narrated the sudden inter- 
ruption and entire defeat of their infamous 
design. It was, in itself, improbable. But 
there was this important fact in its favour. 
It told against the narrator himself. It 

laced him in a light even more contempt- 
ible than atrocious. He had been frighten- 
ed by one woman, and locked out by anoth- 
er. It was a story he would never have 
invented. Besides, it comforted Miss Var- 
nish to believe it; and now she thoroughly 
did believe it; and, indeed, a thought, fally 
and fearfully corroborating the story, arose 
in her mind at that very instant. 

“Murphy! Tell me—how did you man- 
age to get out of that room ?” 

“ Why, I found that, in the wall, there 
was a door which had been papered up. 
And when I thought it might be safe, I rip- 
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ped up the paper with my knife ;— man- 

aged to open the door, without any very 

great noise, and got into a small back pas- 
e, and then a oa 

“Oh, yes. And so you frightened poor 
Mrs. Cubgion to death. Why did you de 
that ?” 

“TI never went to do it. It was all an 
accident. I got myself first into the room 
where the maid-servant was. I found that 
I,had woke her; so I shuffled away, h 
the open-door, into the next room. e 
poor lady opened her eyes and saw me ; — 
most ladies are pleased with the sight of me, 
and like to look again. She screamed as if 
I’d been the Pope of Rome, and the 
screaming must have killed her. I took 
myself back to that closet; and since then 
I’ve been living, anyhow, in one of the 

rooms all the day, and up and down 

e house at nights, and I’ve been forced to 
live upon the scraps of the larder. To-night 
I’ve managed a little better.” 

“Qh, how dangerous! What could pos- 
sess you to. do so?” 

“ Sure, my dear creature, it would have 
been more dangerous than all to have ever 
gone out of the house. Why, how could 
I tell what those women would be up to 
next? And they’d never think of my 
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being here all this while. Besides, I’ ve 
hardly any money left me; that vile old 
repro Mrs. Ferrier, has cheated me 


through and through. I thought, by stay- 
ing, that we might get hold of something ; 
and so, I promise you, we will. I’ ve want- 
ed, night after night to get a word with 
ou; but you always seemed asleep, before 
{ could venture to come here; and the 
servants didn’t seem to sleep well at all.” 

“‘ No, indeed — they heard you walking 
about; you know how superstitious that 
kind of people are, and they’ve been living 
in mortal terror the whole week.” 

“ Bless their mortal superstition, I say, 
with all my soul! Irather thought that 
they'd be too much frightened ever to find 
me out. But it’s been rather a dull week 
that I’ve passed. This night shall make u 
for it. I sw you know that there’s 
the family plate, or the best of it, left out 
the dining-room table ?” . 

“The plate!—and you think — good 
heavens, Murphy! You never can mean 
that?” 

“Yes, but Ido mean that. I intend to 
earry all that plate away with me, as a 
small remembrance of my visit at this house. 
Sure, they owe me some compensation ; it’s 
0 little attention they’ve paid me while Iv’e 





been a guest.” 
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‘Murphy ! you shall not be so mad as to 
ruin yourself and me at the same time. 
You’d never escape. Mr. Campion would 
spend hundreds upon hundreds, or his 
brother would spend it for him, rather than 
submit to such a loss as that.” 

“ Don’t you set up to be wiser than your 
ancestors, Miss Emma, as I always say at 
our Protestant meetings. I know what’s 
safe, and what’s not safe. I’ve got that 
about me which would keep these Campion 
people from bothering me, if I were to take 
the very clothes they stand in.” 

“ Murphy !. What can you mean? You 
are insane, I am sure.” 

“My dear creature, you remember telling 
me that that poor unlucky lady who had the 
bad taste to be frightened to death at the 
looks of myself; that she had something 
locked up in her drawers which she was des- 
perately afraid of anybody else getting hold 
of. What you said came into my thoughts 
at the time; so, several hours after the 
event, when the room was left all quiet and 
nobody likely to come in, I got hold of the 
— lady’s keys — they were close to the 

, and nobody had thought of taking them. 
away ; and I just looked from drawer to 
drawer, to see if I could not find something 
worth finding. I did find something worth 
finding. I found a paper that it seems she 
had written to be read after her death, and 
its just the same as if she’d left me a legacy 
of a thousand pounds — me having that pa- 
per in my hands.” 

“You don’t say so, Murphy? But what 
really, is it?” 

“ Never you mind just now. Don’t ask 
what the —_ is until you’re going to eat 
it. You'll find it a good one. But we’ve 
another duty on hand now. Help me to| 
pack the best of the plate, and one or two 
other things and I'll be off at once. You 
shall share in the profit of it, if you’ll share 
the trouble.” 

“Murphy — Murphy! It may be safe 
enough for you ; but it would ruin me.” 

“ Stuff! Who's to think that you've had 
any hand in it? They'll suppose, of course, 
that some fellow contrived to come in, and 
secrete himself, while they were arranging 
the funeral. They know nothing here 
about what went on last Monday night. 
They can’t hear us where we are now, I’m 
certain.” 

“No: but listen, Murphy. You say you 
are sure of making money by that paper you 
found in Mrs. Campion’s drawer. If you 


. 


are, why on earth should you run the risk 
— well, take the trouble, if you are even 
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the trouble of robbing 
as you propose to do.” 

“T’ll tell you why, Miss Emma: because 
I shan’t be able to turn this paper into 
money just at once. It’s not this Mr. Cam- 
pion that I expect to pay me for it: it’s the 
other, who, I overheard the servants say, 
was expected home to the funeral, and did 
not come. It’s he to whom I shall take it, 
as soon as I can get hold of him; but, per- 
haps, he’ll wait a little while to make sure 
it’s no forgery, and J all the while, shall be 
without my money. Of course, I mustn’t 
let it go out of my hands — this paper, I 
mean — until he lets the money go into 
my hands. Andall that fencing and con- 
triving will take some time; though I know 
I shall manage all right in the end. But I 
shall be wanting money to go on with. I’m 
very hard up’; and this is the only way of 
getting it just now. So now you quite un- 

erstand my actions.” 

“No; hardly that. I don’t understand 
why you choose to keep that paper for Mr. 
Herbert Campion. But you won’t even tell 
me what it refers to?” 

“ Til tell you a little of it: it’s about the 
elder Mr. Campion’s daughter.” . 

“His daughter! What!—then he has 
a daughter after all?” 

“ Ay; be you very sure that he has a 
daughter. You may just pat away all your 
thoughts of ever settling down as mistress 
of this great house. They'll never come to 
anything. I can tell you, full sure.” 

n truth, unworthy of sympathy as this 
wretched woman may have been, her case 
was truly deplorable at this time. If she 
disentangled herself out of one danger, 
another peril, uncalculated and unprepared 
for, lay in wait to overwhelm her. But an. 
hour before she had strengthened herself to 
cast Mr. M’Quantigan — base, faithless and 
ungrateful as he had apparently proved 
himself — from out of her heart for ever; 
and satisfied that Miss March was verily 
nothing more than an impudent impostor, 
she had beheld her way clear to a life of 
prosperity and good behaviour in all her fu- 
ture. 


And now, another revolution! Mr. 
M‘Quantigan, selfish as he might really be, 
merited no reproach in this matter. But 
the Campion family secret had gathered 
itself, again, a dark cloud over her future 
fortunes. And — M‘Quantigan again be-, 
side her, and with his seeming treachery 
explained away— the old influence was 
drawing her towards him once more. But 
she could not at once believe the gloomy 


the house this night, 





sure there is no risk — why should you take 


prediction last uttered by him. 
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“ Murphy, dear Murphy, why will you 
alarm pe I pa Lelieve that that 
vile girl, Eva — that’s her nonsensical name 
— Eva March they called her —I cannot 
believe that she has anything to do with the 
Campion family; or, indeed with any re- 
spectable family anywhere.” 

“Can you not, indeed, Miss Varnish ? 
Then I'll just tell you that there are others 
that can think so, and do think so. And I 
fancy they’re right.” 

“ Oh, I understand; you’re her lover, and 
may marry her, if you like. Well: go to 
her this instant ! Campion, or no Campion, 
she can’t very well refuse you!” 

“ What are you talking of, Miss Varnish ? 
It’s ungrateful you are; blackguarding me 
in this way. You're just like those Papists 
at Limerick when I burnt an i of the 
Virgin, in front of the Popish chapel there, 
by way of showing them what idolators they 
were: they stoned me with stones, and 
would have made a martyr of me. And 
you’re something like them. I give you a 
faithful warning, and you’re angry.” 

““Angry ! But, emg you know you 
were in love with her. It’s no manner of 
use your denying it. I saw a letter written 
by her aunt, a Mrs. Dowlas; and she said 
everybody was talking how you went on 
with Miss Roberts. "Phat, it seems, was 
Miss March’s Carnarvonshire name. And, 
I daresay, the hussey has an alias for every 
county up and down the kingdom!” 

“You think yourself exceedingly wise, 
Miss Varnish! You're wrong altogether 
about that girl. It’s no use bothering my- 
self about explaining this and that, when 
we’ve other affairs on hand. Only, I tell 
you it was never any such thing. But I 
will let you know what makes me sure that 
Miss March is the real and true Miss Cam- 

ion. That deceitful old creature, Mrs. 

errier, with whom I scraped acquaintance 
at Leamington, you know, —she promised 
me four hundred pounds if I’d put Miss 
March out of the way. You may wonder; 
but it’s true. Mrs. Ferrier’s son was mad 
upon marrying the girl, it seems; and ‘his 
mother was crazy herself at the thought of 
it. Well, as I’ve told you already, she came 
tearing down here, after all; and stopped 
me, just at the time. Now, what should 
make her so very different all of a sudden ? 
Why, it’s as clear as the nose on one’s coun- 
tenance. She must have suddenly found 
out that Miss March (to call her so) was no 
such outcast as she re her; that, in- 
stead of being a low, bad match for her son, 
she’d be as good a one as any nobleman 
need find. Pheard her praying the girl to 
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forgive her, and begging her to treat her as 
a friend, and go along withher. And they 
went away all loving and friendly, I’m 
aware. Now, putting this and other thin 
together, I’m certain that the world will 
hear of her soon as Miss Campion. And — 
and then, you see, she’d have a better right 
to be here than any which your Mr. Cam- 
pion could give you.” 

“Indeed, I fear it’s only all too true. 
But, Murphy, I have more than once con- 
sidered your interest rather than my own. 
Will you not think a little of me now? 
Why should you use that paper against me, 
when you might use it for me ?” 

“Tear it up, or burn it, you mean? 
Can’t possibly afford such a waste, my dear. 
From what you tell me of this Mr. Gerald 
of your’s, I don’t fancy he’d pay us a far- 
thing to hush the matter up; and, if he 
weal, the matter has gone a great deal too 
far to be hushed up. That lost Miss Cam- 
pion will come forward and get her father 
to turn his brother out of this house, even 
if I were to burn that paper at this very 
mvc Then, Murphy, what earth good 

“ Then, y, what earthly can 
it do you with the girl’s father, Mr. Cam- 

ion’s brother? It can only confirm what 
fre knows — on your showing —to be true 
already.” 

“T don’t say,my good girl, that the pa- 
per’s wanted to make him the more certain 
of it. But I’ve heard you say the property is 
the elder Mr. Campion’s and is entailed?” 

“ Yes, that I am certain is the case.” 

“ Very well. Now, as long as that Mr. 
Herbert is alive, of course if he chooses to 
consider the girl his daughter, he can keep 
her here, and allow her what he thinks 
proper. But, unless he would have her de- 

rived of the estate after his death — un- 
less he would have his brother cut her -out 
of it — he must have proof enough to satisfy 
thelaw. He will never think that he’s got 
an atom of proof too much; and this paper, 
that I’ve gat in my pocket, will be immense- 
ly useful to him, so why should it not be im- 
mensely useful to us ? 

“To us? Then, Murphy, you really and 
truly think of me as well as of yourself?” 

“Ido. I’ve said you shall share in the 
advantage if you'll only share in the trouble. 
But we're sinfully wasting our time here, 
talking. Let’s get at once to our work; 
let us take the things, and pack them up.” 

“ But, Murphy, it’s really too dangerous; 
it may be all very well to say that, with the 
paper you’ve got, you can make your terms 
with the family. But just only consider; 
it'll all be found out here, and inquiry be 
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made, before you can communicate with 
Mr. Campion’s brother; and however he 
might afterwards wish to keep you harmless, 
you know he cannot do it, if the matter is 
once in the hands of the authorities.” 

“ Trust me for managing all right. I'll 
tell you how it’s to be done. I’ve planned 
every step beforehand, while I’ve been hid- 
ing in this house. I can lay my hands on 
some hampers in which we can pack u 
several things very nicely. When that’s 
done, I know the way to the stables. I’ve 
watched out of a garret, and seen that 
there’s no dog near them, and that I can 
lay my hands on a horse and dog-cart very 
easily. I shall drive to the Dettgreter 
station, to be off by the train that starts for 
London at six. They’ll hardly find it out 
before then. I shall manage all well at the 
station ; put up the dog-cart at an inn, say 
I’m the confectioner’s man from Bristol, who 
served the luncheon at Mrs. Campion’s fu- 
neral, going back with the empty hampers ; 
the plate I shall put by little and little in 
each one; take a fly from the inn to the 
station; be at Bristol before*I’m likely to 
be pursued. Once there, I shall know 
where to go; spend a day there; transform 
— into something very different from 
what I look now, and wait to communicate 
with Mr. Campion ; — there, then !” 


Miss Varnish considered how threatening 
— hopeless, indeed — her position had be- 


come. If Mr. Gerald Campion were de- 
prived of what he only held on sufferance 
— Deverington Hall—he might be worth 
marrying still. But what so likely as that 
his newly-found niece should interfere, and, 
with Mrs. Ferrier to back her, should assure 
her uncle that, in marrying Miss Varnish, 
he would commit his happiness to very un- 
safe keeping? Miss Varnish felt that from 
the Campion family she had quite as much 
to fear as to hope, things having gone so 
awry ; and she spoke ray oth friend accord- 
ingly 
“ Murphy, if you’ll let me ge with ‘you, 
Tl assist you all I can.” 

“Let you go with me? That'll make it 
rather awkward.” | 

“Not if you really manage as you say 
you are sure of doing, Murphy. I will not 
stay here and run such a risk. Unless you 
take me with you, you shall not go. You 
needn’t think to frighten me! If we both 
go to prison together, it'll be much worse 
or you than for me. I mightn’t find my 
life in jail a very pleasant one, but at least, 
once there, I should know the worst, and 
shouldn’t be living in the constant dread in 
which I must live here; and I daresay I 
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should interest some charitable person in 
me, and that something would be found for 
me when my time was expired. -It’s more 
than I may get by remaining here. So, 
Murphy, you shall not make a cat’s-paw of 
on Ghana shall I go with you, or shall 
I alarm the house at once, be the conse- 
quences what they may to either of us— to 
both of us ?” 

“ Well, well! you shall do as you like, 
only let us get to work. There are some 
nick-nacks in the drawing-room which I 
cannot find it in my heart to leave behind, 
and I know they’re valuable ones. We'll 
go there first.” And to the drawing-room 
they adjourned. Like the dining-room, it 
was upon the ground floor of the house, and 
what with caution and carpets, there was 
really no great likelihood of their being 
overheard. Mr. M‘Quantigan, divesting his 
feet of their shoes, went up into a garret, 
and fetched a few of the hampers he had 
seen stowedaway. The supper of the night 
before was a guarantee that, amongst the 
servants up there, slumber would press rath- 


er heavily. 

Miss Varnish lighted up the drawing- 
room. They made a choice of the most 
valuable things,—rich, rare vases of 
Sevres, ivory. , and boxes. carved 
out of agate and amethyst. But it occurred 
simultaneously to both of them, that they 
would be exposed alike to the danger of 
damage and of discovery, did they not find 
some soft material in which to wrap these 
articles. 

_ After a minute’s consideration, the Or- 
angeman suggested that they should unrip 
some feather beds, and make use of the 
feathers inside. It was important to run no 
risk of detection in obtaining one ; and that 
on which poor Mrs. Campion had been wont 
to lie appeared the safest— as to getting 
hold of it. So Mr. M‘Quantigan paid one 
more visit to the chamber in which his evil 
presence had been the herald of death, and 
dragged away the bed on which the unhap- 

y lady had taken the last rest permitted 
A on earth. Her daughter, Emily, occu- 
pied the room that Miss March had tenant- 
ed; so that was not available. M‘Quanti- 
gan brought the bed into the drawing- 
room. 


“When we go into the dining-room,” he 
said, “ you must get me something to drink. 
This is heavy work. Now, then! what's 
that Popish nonsense the Puseyites teach to 
children in their schools ? 


‘Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie-on.’ 
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We'll bless this old bed as it never was bless- 
ed before.” 

And, cutting it open with this knife, he 
took out the feathers, and packed them into 
the hampers. In process of time they went 
on to the dining-room and packed up the 
best of the plate. A little refreshment was 
gene of by Miss Varnish, and a great 

eal by Mr. M‘Quantigan; and then they 
carried their hampers into the hall. 

“ Stay here,” said Murphy, “ while I go 
round to the stables, and get the horse and 
dog-cart. It'll take me a little while, as I 
must put some straw on the stable-yard. I 
know where to find it.” 

“ Do you mean to bring the carriage to 
this door.” : 

“ No: not for any money! I shall drive 
out at the back way. I know the bearings 
of the premises eae | well ; but I shall give 
another another look at them now. 
When I’ve got all ready for driving off, 
we'll carry these things there one by one, 
and then get in. It’s almost four now. 
We’ve plentv of time, but not very much 
to spare.” 

“ Shall I go with you to the stables ?” 

“No; you'd better stay here. I know 
the vy round very well; it’s not ve 
likely that anybody will come near us; if 
you do hear any one, close this door as 
gently as you can, and make good your re- 
treat upstairs. I shall know, if I see the 
door shut when I come back, that it isn’t 
safe togo in. And we must trust to —to 
Providence to appoint what we are to do 
next.” 

He went away, and left her by the open 
door. The day had scarcely broken. A 
fresh, cool breeze was blowing over the gar- 
den, and sporting with the leaves which 
were everywhere whirling off the trees. 
But the waning moon was far above the 
horizon, and their way would not’ be trav- 
ersed in darkness. Miss Varnish had taken 
from her own room all she needed. She 
was dressed for the journey, and she carried 
a little bag in her hand. 

Very anxiously and fearfully she awaited 
her companion’s return, and listened for 
any threatening sounds which might pro- 
ceed from the oo ion of the house. 
Nothing justified her fears in that direction ; 
and in less than a quarter of an hour her 
‘accomplice returned. He had accomplished 
all he intended by going. The yard was 
laid with straw, the horse and carriage 
ready to start, and the gates intervening 
between the yard and the road were thrown 
open, ready beforehand. There were four 
hampers awaiting removal. He took up 
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the one which contained the most valuable 
articles of plate, and carried it on his shoul- 
ders away. She remained at the door, pre- 

to follow, as soon as ever he placed 
the fourth upon his back. Within a min- 
ute or two after conveying away the first he 
feturned to feteh the second. It was the lar- 
gest of the four, and on getting it outside 
the door, he laid it upon the step in order 
to place it in an easier and securer position. 
The lady, at his desire, bent down to assist 
him. 


There was a sound of footsteps upon the 
Sette oe outside ; there was a flash of 

ght suddenly shining upon. them, which 
was neither of t® moon nor of the stars ; 
and while Mr. M‘Quantigan darted away 
towards the stables, and left his hamper 
behind him, Miss Varnish, startled out of 
all knowledge (at the moment) what to do, 
found herself standing face to face with Mr. 
Herbert Campion. 

“ What ! Miss Varnish! Is it possible ? 
Madam, this really will require some ex- 
planation.” 

“ Oh, ’m—Tm so much alarmed, Mr. 
Campion ! I thought I heard a noise in the 
house, — and I got up to look ; and ° 

“ And you dressed yourself and took a 
bag in your hand, am, to assist you in 
searching the house ; instead of alarming 
the servants, or my brother!” 

“ Oh, I was so frightened — so confused : 
I didn’t know what I did.” 

“ Madam, I saw when I got to the lodge 
that something appeared to be going on 
that ought not ; and I told Johnson to fol- 
low me with the light. Johnson, ring the 
door-bell. Madam, you must not leave the 
house until further inquiry. Johnson, take 
in that hamper. Madam, I heard you 
speaking to that man who ran away, as you 
would never have spoken to a common thief 
who was unknown to you. I insist upon 
your remaining here, until this strange af- 
fair can be examined into.” 

The hamper was replaced in the hall; 
the bell was rung, and the house awakened, 
and the wretched Emma retreated upstairs 
to seek safety and secrecy, at least for a 
while, in the crowning peril now fallen 


upon her. 
Herbert Campion was very soon greeted 
rald ; and the latter was 


by > eer : " 
uickly and entire t in possession 
the pos Acct te Nig edness of that Miss 
Varnish, whom he had been disposed to 
value and to reward so highly. . Cam- 
ion explained that he hai lly intended 
rele oe his sister-in-law’s funeral, but 





that he had been intercepted in London by 
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a visit of a most important and _ startling 
character. Two gentleman, —a Mr. Dyk- 
hart, of whom he Rad heard his wife speak 
in former days; and a Mr. Ballow, of-whom 
he had heard in a very different way,— 
had waited upon him, with assurances, 
which were certainly supported by muck 
seeming evidence, that the daughter he had 
discarded was his own child, afterall. Yet, 
after his wife’s own confession, however 
could he believe it ? 

They were talking together, he and his 
brother, in the dressing-room of the latter, 
in which a fire had been lighted; for the 
household was wide awake enough now. 

“ T,” said his brother Gerald ; “ I would 
never seek to throw any unnecessary doubt 
upon the story, whatever my personal inter- 
ests may be supposed to indicate. As to my 
own daughter, I byno means think that the 
fancying herself an heiress, has been a good 
thing for her. She might be happier and 
better with a more. modest fortune. But, 
I confess I don’t see how the terrible proofs 
you had are all to beset aside.’’ 

“ Nor, indeed, do I. You may remember 
at that miserable time, fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, that I thought I saw one thing 
which contradicted that woman Roberts’s 
story. She said she parted with her child, 


on the day of its birth, in March 1838. Now, 
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the child I was ht to consider mine, was 
spoken of as born in March, 1839 — just a 
year later. But, unaceountable as that 
seemed, I thought it was made only too easy 
to believe. The little girl, whom it.nearly 
broke my heart to surrender, even when I 
was tow sure she was not my own, she was, 
in appearance, a year above her nominal 
age; and Mrs. Roberts let me know that 
her child was remarkably small and weak 
when borne. And Lady Anne Somerby 
mentioned to me — she was fond of putting 
all sorts of trivial detail into her letters — 
what interest, during the spring and summer 
of 1838, my wife was taking in a child only 
at nurse in Hammersmith. In very truth, I 
had a choice of improbabilities; and my 
wife’s guilt, in which I would have disbeliev- 
ed, while a thread of hope remained, seemed 
the less— alas! the less—improbable of 
the two. But setting aside all that, you 
know that I had her confession —her con- 
fession with her own lips, and in your and 
my own presence.” 

While the brothers were discoursing still 
after this fashion, a servant came hastily in, 
to say that Miss Varnish had been seen gli- 
ding across the Italian garden and in the di- 
rection of the wood that skirted the road to 
Bridgewater. 





Prosy Sirmons.— Various reasons are 
given why men do not go to church. The fact 
is they are not fed when they do go. Human 
nature is true to itself, and men will not go 
where they are not fed. If there was a discrimi- 
nating preacher in the pulpit, and he sent men 
away with better judgment, and with better 
moral convictions, ‘and with better balanced 
states of mind; if he sent them away feelin 
thut the sermon went home with them, an 
that they needed it, the church would be a place 
to which people would resort far more than 
they now do. And never was there a time 
when men wanted religious trath as much as 
now. Never was there a time when so many 
were hungry for Paeigum g of things that per- 
tain to manhood here and hereafter as at this 
very day. And when they go to church, and 

nothing but cut straw, and straw raised five 
undred years ago at that, and will not come 
again, I honour them. I lay this law as much 
to myself as to my brethren. I never scolded 
‘ou for not coming to church, and I never will. 
do not mean here, for you almost always fill 





this house ; but if my prayer-meetings and lec- 
tures are not well attended, it is my fault and 
not yours. I know it. I do not believe, as 
long as human nature remains true to what it 
is, that the herds will refuse to come to the rack 
when there is juicy fodder there ; and if they 
do not come it is because there is nothing to 
eat. Therefore, when our evening meetings 
have fallen off, I have always said to myself, 
“You are falling off, and not the pe le.” 
Even when I have not remedied the evil, I have 
known the cause of it all the time. And, on 
the other hand, the moment my own soul was 
full, and my sympathies flowed out in over- 
whelming tides toward my fellow-men, I have 
noticed that my meetings have gone up. If a 
man sleeps under my preaching, I do not send 
a boy to wake him up; but I feel that a boy 
had better come and wake me up. I am not 
now speaking of watchers of the sick, nor of 
seamen that have just landed, but of those 
“pillars of the Church of God” that make 
sleeping a business! — Rev. H. W. Beecher. 
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From the British Quarterly Review. 
THE WORKS OF MRS. GASKELL. 


(1.) Mary Barton: A Tale of Manches- 
ter Life. - 
(2.) North and South. 
(3.) Cranford. 
-(4.) The Grey Woman, and other Stories. 
5.) Round the Sofa. 
6.) Ruth. 
7.) A Dark Night’s Work. 
33 Life of Charlotte Bronté. 
(9.) Sylvia’s Lovers. ‘ 
(10.) Cousin Phillis, and other Stories. 
qa % Wives and Dauyhters. © 


¢ Quand une lecture vous éléve |’esprit, 
et qu’elle vous inspire des sentiments nobles 
et courageux, ne cherchez pas une autre 
régle pour juger de l’ouvrage ; il est bon, et 
fait de main d’ouvrier.* This dictum of 
Jean de la Bruyére is peculiarly applicable 
to the works of Mrs. -Gaskell, whose too 
brief literary career was closed by death 
early in the past year. It is hardly possi- 
ble to read a page of her writing without 
getting some good from it. The style is 
clear and forcible, the tone pure, the mat- 
ter wholesome. Under her oe we 
are always taken into cleanly company, 
and need never feel ashamed to say where 
we have been — a comfortable consciousness 
that does not remain with us after the peru- 
sal of certain younger authors, who’ yet set 
up for moralists. She is never afraid of de- 
grading her subject by homely details, and 
on whatever she touches she leaves the 
artist-mark of reality. Other novel-writers 


‘ of her generation have more poetry, more 


scholarship, more grace, eloquence, and pas- 
sion, but in the art of telling a story she has 
no superior — perhaps no equal. 

It is nineteen years since Mrs. Gaskell 
made her first essay in fiction in ‘ Mary 
BARTON,’ a tale of Manchester Life, which 
but yesterday was adapted to the stage 
under the name of ‘The Long Strike’ 
—a remarkable testimony to its abiding 
popularity. Novels have been styled Week- 
day Sermons, novelists Week-day Preachers, 
and in more than one of her stories Mrs. 
Gaskell takes up the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus with the avowed object of tellin 
one half of the world how the other half 
lives, that knowledge may breed sympathy, 
and sympathy bring about redress for those 
sufferings which arise from ignorance, mis- 
conception, or wilful wrong. She by no 
means thinks it her mission simply to amuse. 
For motto to ‘Mary Barton’ she takes 
these words of Carlyle: ‘“ How knowest 
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thou,” may the distressed Novel-wright exclaim, 
“ that I, here where I sit, am the foolishest of 
existing mortals ; that this my Long-ear of a 
Jictitious Biography shall not find one and the 
other, into whose still longer ears it may be the 
means, under Providence, of instilling some- 
what?” We answer,“ None knows, none 
can certainly know: therefore, write on, worthy 
Brother, even as thou canst, even as it is given 
thee.’” Thus encouraged Mrs. Gaskell does 
write on, and does instil somewhat, well 
worth hearing and laying to heart; and that 
her words, and others like them, have been 
laid to heart, and have brought forth the 
fruit of good deeds, witness the universal 
charity that prevailed during the recent cot- 
ton famine, and contrast it with the angry 
distrust that existed between rich and poor 
during the calamitous years of 1846-47-48 
when she first began to teach and to preach. 


Words are things ; and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew, upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps mil- 

lions, think.’ 


Those were days of great trouble and 
—s both in the social and the political 
world. In Ireland there was famine and 
rebellion ; in France there was revolution, 
out of which rose the Second Empire ; in 
England there was commercial distress, such 
as always bears most heavily on the multi* 
tudes whose daily labour is their daily bread. 
In the preface to the cheap edition of 
‘Mary Barton’ Mrs. Gaskell tells us how, 
living in Manchester, she learnt to feel a 
deep sympathy with the care-worn men 
thronging its busy streets, who looked as if 
doomed to struggle through their lives in 
strange alternations of work and want, 
tossed to and fro by circumstances, appar- 
ently in even a greater degree than other 
men ; she tells us how this sympathy opened 
to her the hearts of one or two of the more 
thoughtful amongst them; how she saw 
that they were sore and irritable against the 
prosperous, especially against the masters 
whose fortunes they had helped to build up ; 
and how they were possessed by a strong 
belief that the privations and miseries that 
they suffered were the result of the injus- 
tice and hardness of the rich, the even tenor 
of whose seeming happy lives appeared 
to increase the Sgutch caused by the 
lottery-like nature of their own. She, 
saw the thoroughness of this belief mani- 
-fested from time to time in acts of dead- 
ly revenge; and the consequences were 
so cruel to all parties, that the more she re-’ 





flected on them the more anxious she be- 
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came to give utterance to the dumb agony 
* of the people, and to disabuse them of their 
bitter misapprehensions ; for they seemed to 
her to be left in a state wherein lamenta- 
tion and tears were put aside as useless, 
but in which the lips were compressed for 
curses and the hands clenched and ready to 
smite. 
Mrs. Gaskell’s vocation was that of a 
acemaker. She compels us to feel not 
ow different men are, but how much they 
are alike when the accidents of wealth and 
poverty are put by. She utters her voice 
often through tears, but always to a most 
wise and Christian purpose, and throughout 
‘Mary Barton’ her cry is for Patience 
with the Poor. The discussions she strove 
to pacify, the difficulties she strove to smooth, 
are cropping up again in these days with 
quite another light upon them, and it is not 
always easy to get at her original point of 
view, but when we do get at it, we see that 
it was the just point Sor that time, what- 
ever modifications and changes twenty 
years may have wrought in the respective 
positions of masters and men. The literary 
merits of the story are great, but the moral 
of it, the deep, direct, earnest intention that 
underlies the story, which has performed its 
mission and become out of date, is its most 
forcible part. : 
The conversion of the masters is accom- 
plished now. Their power is effectually cir- 
cumscribed by public opinion and public 
overnment ; their consciences are better 
informed than they were half a century ago, 
and few rich men would care to assert at 
this hour an absolute right to do what they 
like with their own. The individual artisan 
also is wiser, abler, more willing to see 
straight than his fathers were ; but bodies of 
artisans banded in trades’ unions are what 
they always were — parts of a machine 
without heart, without brain, without con- 
science. Terrible trade outrages, the per- 
petrators of which remain undiscovered, 
still occur at intervals, startling the nation 
with a revival of the worst symptoms of a 
treacherous old disease, and almost justify- 
ing the belief of the unaffiliated that it is 
radical in the constitution of these so- 
cieties. - ; 
Sach an outrage is one of the leadirig 
events in the story of ‘Mary Barron.’ 
The plot is woven on the back-ground of a 
long strike, Mary, her father, and her two 
lovers being the most prominent actors in it. 
John Barton is a bus nomen And 4 union, 
a man not naturally or bitter, but one 
whose sufferings have turned the milk of 
human kindness-in hie heart to gall. His 
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mother had died of want, his little lad had 
‘ clemmed to dead ’ before his eyes. Hatin 
factory work for women, he had ’prentic 
his dear little Mary to a dressmaker, and 
she grew up so bonny, blithe, and attractive 
that she not only e ed the affections of 
Jem Wilson, a suitor in her own rank of 
life, but also drew on herself the less hon- 
ourable admiration of young Mr. Carson, 
the son of a wealthy cotton-spinner. 
She lets her fancy run on the notion of be- 
ing a lady, and discourages Jem, though 
she does not love his rival, and while mat- 
ters stand in this position comes the crisis 
of the story —the murder of young Car- 
son in fulfilment of a unionist oath of ven- 
geance against the masters, and the arrest 
of Jem Wilson for the crime. The circum- 
stances that immediately preceded its com- 
mission we will quote. The first scene is a 
meeting of masters’and delegates from the 
men, with a view to putting an end to the 
strike which was ruining both. 


‘The door was opened, and the waiter an- 
nounced that the men were below, and asked if 
it were the pleasure of the gentlemen that they 
should be shown up. They assented, and rap- 
idly took their places round the official table. 
Tramp, tramp, came the heavy clogged feet up 
the stairs, and in a minute five wild, earnest- 
looking men, stood in the room. Had they 
been larger-boned men you would have called 
them gaunt; as it was, they were little of stat- 
ure, and their fustian clothes hung loosely on 
their shrunk limbs. In choosing their delegates, 
the operatives had had more regard to their 
brains and power of speech than their ward- 
robes. It was long since many of them had 
known the luxury of a new article of dress; 
and anges were to be seen in their garments. 
Some of the masters were rather affronted at 
such a ragged detachment coming between the 
wind and their nobility ; but what cared they # 

‘At the uest of a gentleman hastily 
chosen to officiate as chairman, the leader of 
the delegates read, in a high-pitched, psalm- 
singing voice, a paper containing the operatives ’ 
statement of the case at issue, their complaints 
and demands, which last were not remarkable 
for moderation. He was then desired to with- 
draw for a few minutes, with his fellow-dele- 
gates, to another room, while the masters 
considered what should be their definitive an- 
swer. The masters would not consent to the 
advance demanded by the workmen. They 
would agree to give one shilling per week more 
than they had previously offered —the dele- 
gates positively declined any compromise of 
their dementia. 

‘Then up sprang Mr. Henry Carson, the 
head and voice of the violent party amongst 
the masters, and addressing the chairman, even 
before the scowling operatives, he proposed 
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some resolutions — firstly, declaring all com- 
munication between the masters that par- 
ticular trades’ union at an end; secondly, de- 
claring that no master should employ any work- 
man in future, unless he signed a declaration 
that he did not belong to any trades’ union. 
Considering that the men who now stood lis- 
tening with lowering brows of defiance were all 
of them leading members of the union, such 
resolutions were in themselves sufficiently pro- 
vocative of animosity; but not content with 
simply stating them, Harry Carson went on to 
characterize the conduct of the workmen in no 
measured terms, every word he spoke rendering 
their looks more livid, their glaring eyes more 
fi : 


erce. : 

‘Now there had been some by-play at this 
meeting. While the men had stood grouped 
near the door, on their first entrance, Mr. Harry 
Carson had taken out his silver pencil, and had 
drawn an admirable caricature of them — lank 
ragged, dispirited, and famine-stricken. Un- 
derneath he wrote a hasty quotation from the 
fat knight’s well-known speech in Henry IV. 
He passed it to one of his neighbours, who ac- 
knowledged the likenesses instantly, and b 
him it was sent round to the others, who all 
smiled and nodded their heads. This proceed- 
ing was closely observed by one of the men. 
He watched the masters as they left the hotel 
(laughing, some of them were), and when all 
had gone, he went to the waiter, who recognised 
him — “ There’s a bit on a picture up yonder, 
as one of the gentlemen threw away ; I’vea 
little lad at home as dearly loves a picture ; by 
your leave I’ll go up for it.”’ 


Having obtained possession of the carica- 
ture he produces it the same evening in an 
assembly of working-men — like himself out 
of work — John Barton being amongst the 
number. 


‘ The heads clustered together to gaze at and 
detect the likenesses. 

‘“ That’s John Slater! I’d ha’ known him 
anywhere by his big nose. Lord! how like; 
that’s me, by God, it’s the very way I’m obli- 
gated to pin my waistcoat up, to hide that I’ve 
gotten no shirt. That isa shame, and I'll not 
stand it!” 

“Well! ” said John Slater, after having ac- 
knowledged his nose and his likeness ; “ I could 
laugh at a jest as well as e’er the best on ’em, 
though it did tell agen mysel’, if I were not 
clemming, and if I could keep from thinking 
of them at home, as is clemming,” (his eyes 
filled with tears ; he was a poor, pinched, es 
featured man, with a gentle and melancholy 
expression of countenance) ; “but with their 
cries for food ringing in my ears, and makin 
me afeard of going home, and wonder if 
should hear ’em wailing out if I lay cold and 
drowned at th’ bottom of th’ canal, there — 
why, man, I cannot laugh at aught. It seems 
to make me sad that there is any as can make 
game on what they never knowed ; as can make 
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such laughable pictures on men whose very 
hearts within ’em are 80 raw and sore as ours” 
were and are, God help us.” 

‘John Barton began to speak; they turned 
to him with great attention. ‘“ It makes me 
more than sad, it makes my heart burn within 
me, to see that folk can make a jest of starvi 
men; of chaps who comed to ask for a bit o 
fire for th’ old granny as shivers i’ th’ cold ; for 
victuals for the childer, whose little‘ voices are 
getting too weak to cry aloud wi’ hunger. I’ve 
seen a father who had killed his child rather 
than let it clem before'his eyes; and he were a 
tender hearted man!’’’ 


Brooding and talking over this wound 
to their self-love kindles their vindictive pas- 
sions. Barton su that instead of beat- 
ing poor “ knobsticks,’ or blinding them with 
vitrol, they should ‘ have at’ the masters — 
set him to serve out the masters and see if 
he will stick at aught. 
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‘ And so with words, or looks that told more 
than words, they built up a deadly plan. Deep- 
er and darker , mad the import of their speeches 
as they stood hoarsely muttering their mean- 
ing, and glaring, with eyes that told the terror 
their own thoughts were to them, upon their 
neighbours. Their clenched fists, their set 
teeth, their livid looks, all told the suffering 
which their minds were voluntarily undergoing 
in the contemplation of crime, and in familiar- 
ba bang neeniy with its details. 

‘ Then came one of those fierce terrible oatis 
which bind members of trades’ unions to any 
given Yo ames Then under the flaring gas- 
light they met together to consult further. 
With the distrust of guilt each was suspicious 
of his neighbour, each dreaded the treachery of 
another. A number of pieces of paper (the 
identical letter on which the caricature had been 
drawn that very morning) were torn up, and 
one was mari Then all were folded up again 
looking exactly-alike. They were shuffled to- 

ther in a hat. The gas.extinguished; each 

rew out a paper. The gas was re-lighted. 
Then each went as far as he could from his fel- 
lows, and examined the paper he had drawn 
without a word, and with @ countenance as 
stony and immovable as he could make it. 

‘ Then, rigidly silent, they each took up their 
hats and went. every one hisown way. He who 
had drawn the marked paper had drawn the lot 
of the assassin! and he had sworn to act ac- 
cording to his drawing. But no one, save God 
and his own conscience, knew who was the ap- 
pointed murderer. 


Harry Carson is the victim selected, and 
the evening but one after the swearing of 
the secret oath, he is shot dead on his way 
home. At this crisis the. dramatic interest 
of the story quite runs away with its moral- 
ity. Jem Wilson, falsely accused of the 
murder and brought to trial, gets a safe de- 
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liverance in one of the finest scenes of the 
book, but the real criminal goes unpunished 
of human sestiaw the wickedness of his act 
is dissimulated, and the law is mocked. 
That such crimes, done in the su ‘pm in- 
terest of communities, occasionally evade 
discovery, is a fact too patent to be denied, 
but in a work of fiction written for a great 
pu , where points are strained here and 
strained there to fit imaginary circumstan- 
ces, we would rather this nt had been 
strained also, and that the murderer of 
Harry Carson had expiated his crime upon 
the gallows, a warning and example to 
others, tempted and tried as he was tempted 
and tried, at whatever cost of feeling to 
writer and readers. The book, as we 
have said, still enjoys a wide popularity, 
and as we have allowed to it the credit of 
having wrought true sympathy for the poor 
in the hearts of their richer neighbours, we 
venture also to express a fear that it may 
have wrought real mischief in the hot heads 
of angry unionists by granting impunity to 
murder. 

The sacrifice of what is eternally right to 
what is temporally agreeable is liable 
to be often demanded by the exigencies 
of romance, and therefore is it that so 
many critics set their faces against moral 
aims in novels, and declare that it is 
their sole mission to be entertaining. In 
her earlier works Mrs. Gaskell never con- 
sented to this, and‘ NortH anp SouTH’ 
is a second illustration of the quarrel be- 
tween Manchester masters and operatives 
as it was in the times that are past. But 
here the quarrel is incidental to another 
story, designed to set forth the different 
fibre of Hampshire and Lancashire men — 
to the distinct advantage of the latter. It is 
easy to see where Mrs. Gaskell’s heart is, 
and where also was her truer and fuller 
knowledge at this period of her career. 

The scene opens on the eve of a wedding 
in London, and we are introduced first to 
the bride elect, a pretty young lady afraid 
of anybody who does anything for con- 
science’ sake, and her cousin, the heroine, 
Margaret Hale, who has been brought up 
with her in Harley ——. We make a 

assin uaintance with the bridegroom, 
: ome acim noodle ; with his satan 
a clever, ambitious barrister; and with 
the bride’s mother, Mrs. Shaw, who having 
married for position, has all her life since 
professed regret for what she missed in not 
marrying for love like her sister, Margaret's 
mother, who having accepted an amiable 
clergyman, has moped with him in affection- 
ate discontent and obscurity ever since at 
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Helstone, a parish in the New Forest, and 
in such straitened circumstances that she 
cannot attend her niece’s marriage, because 
it would not be prudent to buy new clothes 
for the occasion, and she will not disgrace 
it by going shabby. After the wedding we 
are + down to Helstone with Margaret 
Hale and her father, not greater strangers 
to the heroine’s home than. she is herself; 
and here occur some of those sweet des- 
criptive bits of country which betray that if 
Mrs. Gaskell’s lot was cast in murky Man- 
chester, her imagination made its brightest 
holidays in the woods and fields. 


‘It was the latter part of July when Marga- 
ret returned home. The forest trees were all 
one dark, full, dusky green; the fern below 
them caught all the slanting sunbeams; the 
weather was sultry and broodingly still. Mar- 
garet used to tramp along by her father’s side, 
crushing down the fern with a cruel glee, as she 
felt it yield under her ‘light foot, and send up 
the fragrance peculiar to it, —out on the broad 
commons into the warm-scented light, seeing 
multitudes of wild, free, living creatures, revel- 
ling in the sunshine, and the herbs and flowers 
it called forth. This life—at least, these 
walks — realised all Margaret’s anticipations. 
. . - Her out-of-doors life was perfect. Her 
indoors life had its drawbacks.’ 


And very serious drawbacks they were ; 
— the shadow of a dear son, lost to home 
and country, an exile and itive under 
sentence of death, for the leading part he 
had taken in a mutiny on board a king’s 
ship; failing health and broken spirits for 
the bereaved mother, and sad doubts and un- 
rest on the part of Mr. Hale, which . bring 
him to a resolution to give up Helstone 
and his office as a minister of the Chureh 
of England. And here we think there is 
some haziness and exaggerated sentiment. 
Asa man of honour and conscience, Mr. 
Hale could certainly not any longer hold a 
cure under a religious system that he be- 
lieved contrary to right (what his special 
difficulties were we are not told), but it isa 
curious misconception of Anglicanism to 
set forth as one of its principles that to 
leave the Church of England is to be sever- 
ed from the Church of We had hith- 
erto rested in peace under the belief that 
all the reformed congregations, at home and 
abroad, whatever their government, were of 
the same household of faith as ourselves. 
To be sure, it is by the lips of Margaret 
Hale that the new notion is promulgated, 
and that may account for its eccentricity ; 
heroines are commonly nice girls and good 
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practical Christians, but they are not often 
strong in doctrine or in ecclesiasticism. 
From the sunny parsonage in the New 
Forest to a dreary little house in a dull sub- 
urb of Milton- Northern, Darkshire, is a long 
step, but Mr. Hale takes it, with delicate 
wife and reluctant daughter, and one faith- 
ful tyrannical servant, Dixon, Mrs. Hale’s 
confident, and her maid before her marriage. 
Mr. Hale proposes to eke out his slender 
private income by giving lessonsin the 
classics to any manufacturers or sons of 
manufacturers who can be induced to spare 
an hour now and then from the universal 
business of money-making. Through an 
old college friend, Mr. Bell, Margaret’s 


godfather, he gains his first and best pupil, 
Mr. Thornton, of Marlborough Mills, the j a 


representative granite man of the North, of 
whom his mother — more granite than him- 
self — says with honest pride: ‘Go where 





| hermurmur to herself: ‘‘ 
, more, neither thirst any more; neither shall 
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slowly wearing away to the ‘ Land o’ the 
leal.’ 
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‘A great slatternly girl, not so old as Bessy, 
but taller and stronger, was busy at the wash- 
tub, knocking about the furniture in a rough, 
capable way, but altogether making so much 
noise that Margaret shrunk, out of sympathy 
with r Bess 

‘Do you think - life as this A. worth 
caring for ?”’ gas easy at last. Margaret 
did not speak, en held the water to her lips. 
Bessy took a long, feverish draught, and then 
fell back and shut her = Margaret heard 

hey shall hunger no 


the sun light on them, nor any heat.” 
‘Margaret bent over and said: “ Bessy, 
on’t be impatient with your life, whatever it 


is, — or may have been. Remember who gave 


| it you, and made it what it is.” 


‘ She was startled by hearing Nicholas speak 


you will —I don’t say in gm only, but | behind her; he had come in without her noti- 


in Europe, — the name of John Thornton 
of Milton is known and respected by all 
business men. Of course it is unknown in 
the fashionable circles,’ she continued, 
scornfully. ‘ Idle ladies and gentlemen are 
not likely to know much of a Milt®n manu- 
facturer, unless he gets into Parliament or 
marries a lord’s daughter.’ 

This John Thornton plays hero admira- 
bly to Margaret Hale’s heroine, and they 
begin in the most promising .way with a lit- 
tle aversion. How this aversion becomes 
interest, admiration, and something more, is 
the substance of the story; and a’ 
charming story it would be, but for what 
strikes us as a wanton degradation of Mar- 
garet by putting her into circumstances 
where she is driven to think a lie better 
policy than the truth— necessary, indeed, 
to save her brother’s life —a tricky expedi- 
ent for raising interest which blemishes 
more than one of Mrs. Gaskell’s works. 
We know how Sir Walter Scott dealt with 
a similar difficulty in ‘ The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,’ and what a profound effect he 
creates by making Jeannie Deans tell the 
truth, and trust God for the consequences. 

The subordinate characters in ‘ NortH 
AND _Soutu,’ chiefly factory-folk, are 
touched in with force and distinctness, and 
this remark applies no less to ‘ Mary Bar- 
TON, than to all the later productions of 
our author. As a pathetic example of the 
home-life of the ‘ hands,’ in whose joys and 
sorrows she had so keen a sympathy, we 
will quote a scene between a weaver on 
strike and his daughter, whom Margaret 
Hale has-gone to visit as she lies sick, and 
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rfectly, 





cing him. 

*“ Now, I’ll not have my wench preached to. 
She’s bad enough as it is, with her dreams and 
her methodie fancies, and her visions of ,cities 
with golden gates and precious stones. And if 
it amuses her I let a’ be, but I’m none going 
to have more stuff poured into her.” 

_ ‘“ But surely,” said Margaret, facing round, 
” by believe in what I said, that God gave her 
=, and ordered’ what kind of life it was to 

‘“T believe what I see and no more. That’s. 
what I believe, young woman. I don’t believe 
all I hear —no! not by a big deal.” 

‘ Bessy had been watching Margaret’s face ; - 
she half sat up to speak now, laying her hand: 
on Margaret’s arm with a gesture of entreaty. 
“Don’t be vexed wi’ him — there’s many a one- 
thinks like him ; many and many a one here. 
If yo could hear them speak, yo’d not be: 
shocked at him ; he’s a rare good man, is fath- 
er — but oh!” said she, falling back in despair, 
“what he says at times makes me long to die 
more than ever, for I want to know so many 
things, and am so tossed about wi’ wonder.” — 

‘Poor wench — poor old wench — I’m. loth 
to vex yo’, 1am; but aman mun speak out 
for the truth ; and when I see the world going 
all wrong at this time o’day, bothering itself 
wi’ thiogs it knows nought about, and leaving 
undone all the things that lie in disorder close 
at its hand—why, I say, leave a’ this talk 
about religion alone, and set to work. on what 
yo’ see and know. That’s my creed. It’s sim- 
ple, and not far to fetch nor hard to work.” 

‘But the girl only pleaded the more with 
Margaret. ‘Don’t think hardly on him, — 
he’s a good man, he is. I sometimes think I 
shall be moved wi’ sorrow even in the City pf 
God, if father is not there.” The feverish col- 
our came into her cheek, and the feverish flame 
into hereye. ‘But you will be: there, father! 
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You shall! Oh! my heart!” She put her 
hand to it and became ghastly pale. 

* Margaret held her in her arms, and put the 
weary head to rest upon her bosom. She lifted 
the thin soft hair from off the temples, and 
bathed them with water. Nicholas understood 
all her signs for different articles with the 
quickness of love, and even the round-eyed sis- 
ter moved with laborious gentleness at Marga- 
ret’s “hush.” Presently the spasm that fore- 
shadowed death had passed away, and Beasy 
raised herself and said, — 

*“Tll go to bed —it’s best place; but,” 
catching at Margaret’s ge *yo'll come 
again, I know yo’ will — but just say it.” 

*«] will come to-motrow,” said Margaret. 

‘ Bessy leant back against her father, who pre- 
pared to carry her upstairs ; but as Margaret 
rose to go he struggled to say something. “I 
could wish there were a God, if it were only to 
ask Him to bless thee.””’ 


One more quotation from ‘ NorTH AND 
Sourtn,’ and we will pass on from the fa- 
miliar ground where Mrs. Gaskell earned 
her first fame to the novels of her middle 
manner — for she had three, alike yet dis- 
tinct, and the latest was the best — that by 
which her name will be kept fragrant be- 
yond this generation. The passage tells its 
own story. 


‘Tt was not a favourable moment for Hig- 
gins to make his request. But he had prom- 
ised Mangaret to do it at any cost. So, though 
every szmoment added to his repugnance, his 
pride and ‘his sullenness of temper, he stood 
leaniug against the dead wall, hour after hour, 
first on one leg and then on the other. At last 
the latch was sharply lifted, and out came Mr. 
‘Thornton. 

*“T want for to speak to yo’, sir.” 

«“Can’t stay now, my man, I'm too late as 
it is.” 
«“ Well, sir, I reckon I can wait till yo’ come 

.” >. . . At last Mr. Thornton returned. 
«“ What! you there still!” 

«“ Ay, sir. I mun speak to yo’.” 

«# Come in here, then. Stay! we'll go across 
the yard.” . . “Tt is such men as this,” 
thought he, “who interrupt commerce, and 
injure the very town they live in; mere dema- 
gogues, lovers of power at whatever cost to 
others.” . . . “ Well, sir, what do you 
want with me?” said Mr. Thornton, facing 
round at him as soon as they were in the count- 


ing-house. 
*“J want work.” 
‘“ Work! You're a pretty chap to come 


asking me for work. You don’t want impu- 
dence, that’s clear.” 

«Mr. Thornton saw a letter addressed to him- 
self on the table. He took it up and read it 
through. At the end, he looked up and said, 
«« What ave you waiting for?” 

«An answer to th’ question I axed.’ ”’ 
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a ve it you before. Don’t waste any 
more 4 ¢ your } sae : I’ve turned off 


upwards of a hundred of my best hands for no 
other fault than following you, and such as 
you ; and d’ye think I'll take you on? I might 
as well put a firebrand into the midst of the 
cotton-waste,”” 

‘ Higgins turned away; then the recollection 
of Boucher came over him, and he faced round 
with the greatest concession he could persuade 
himself to make. “I'd promise yo’, measter, 
I'd not g a word as could do harm, if so be 
yo’ did right by us; and.I'd promise more; I'd 
promise that when i seed yo’ going wrong, and 
— unfair, I'd speak to yo’ in private first ; 
and that would be a fair warning. If yo’ and I 
did na agree in our opinion o' your conduct, yo’ 
might turn me off at an hour’s notice.” 

*“ Upon = word, you don’t think small 
beer of yourself! Hamper has hada loss of you. 
How came he to let you and your wisdom go?” 

*“ Well, we parted wi’ mutual dissatisfaction. 
I would not gi’e the pledge they were asking ; 
and they would not have me at no rate. So I’m 
free to make another engagement.” 

‘“ That you may have more money laid up 
for another strike, I suppose ?”’ 

*“No! I'd be thankful if I was free to do 
that ; it’s for to keep th’ widow and childer of a 
man who was drove mad by thom knobsticks 
0’ poy {put out of his place by a Paddy that 
did na know weff fra warp.” 

*“ Well ! you'd better turn to something else 
if you’ve any such intention in your head, 
I should not advise you to stayin Milton ; 
you’re too well known here.” 

‘“Tf it were summer,” said Higgins, “I'd 
take to Paddy’s work, and go as a navvy, or 
haymaking, or summut, and ne’er see Milton 
again. But it’s winter, and the childer will 
clem.” 

‘“ A pretty navvy you'd make! Why, you 
could not do half a day’s work at digging 
against an Irishman.” 

*“T'd only charge half a day for the twelve 
hours, if I could only do half a day’s work in 
th’ time. Yo’re not knowing of any place, 
where they could gi’ me a trial away fra tho 
mills, if I’m such a firebrand? I'd take any 
wage they thought I was worth, for the sake of 
those childer.”’ 

‘“ Don’t you see what you would be? You'd 
be a knobstick. You'd taking less wages 
than the other labourers — all for the sake of 
another man’s children, Think how you'd 
abuse any poor fellow who was willing to take 
what he could get to keep his own children. 
You and your union would soon be down upon 
him. No! no! if it’s only for the recollection 
of the way in which you've used the poor knob- 
sticks before now, I say no to your question. 
I will not give you work. ‘ There's 
your answer.” 

‘“T hear, sir. I would na ha’ troubled yo’ 
but that I were bid to come, by one as seemed 
to think you’d getten some soft place in yo'r 
heart. She were mistook and I were misled. 
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But I’m not the first man as is misled by a 
woman,” 

‘Toll her to mind her own business the 
next time, instead of taking up your time and 
mine too. I believe women are at the bottom 
of every plague in this world, Be off with you.” 

*“T’'m obleeged to yo’ for a’ yo'’r kindness, 
measter, and most of a’ for yo’r civil way o’ 
saying good bye.” 

‘Mr. Thornton did not deign a reply. But 
looking out of the window a minute aftor, he 
was struck with the lean, bent figure going out 
of the yard ; the heavy walk was in strange 
contrast with the resolute, clear determination 
of the man to speak to him. He crossed to the 
porter's lodye. 

‘“How long has that man Higgins been 
waiting to speak to me?” 

‘* Hie was outside the gate before eight 
o’clock, sir. I think he’s been there ever since.” 

** And itis now—?” 

** Just one, sir.” ‘ 

** Five hours,” thought Mr. Thornton ; ‘it’s 
along time for a man to wait doing nothing 
but first hoping and then fearing.” ’ 


For the credit’s sake of the granite men 
of the north, we must add that Mr. Thorn- 
ton repented before the day was over, and 
did give Higgins work — which the man 
did not take without telling the master ‘a 
bit of his mind,’ 

‘North and South’ was originally pub- 
lished in Household Words, as were also the 
delicious pictures of country-town life 
grouped together under the name of 
*Cranrorp.’ Mrs. Gaskell has written 
many things of greater power and more vi- 
vid interest than these stories, but nothing 
that will better bear to be read over and 
over again. They are rich in her pecyliar 
humour, her sense of fun, and warm through- 
out with her genuine womanly kindness. 
Akin to these are numerous short tales, con- 
tributed to various periodicals, amongst 
which we may instance as most striking, 
‘Lizzie Leigh,’ ‘The Grey Woman,’ and 
‘Mr. Llarrison’s Confessions,’ which have 
been sihce collected into Volumes. In an- 
other line, under the title of ‘ Company 
Manners,’ she gives us her notions of how 
society is made agreeable, or the reverse : 
her pet illustration of a perfect entertainer 
being the charming Madame de Sable. 

We shall now pass forward to ‘ Rutan ;’ 
in order of publication Mrs. Gaskell’s sec- 
ond great work, written in what we bave 
styled her second manner, and, of all her 
novels, perhaps least our favourite. It is 
the story of a life full cf tears; of a girl 
left fatherless and motherless, and appren- 
ticed at fifteen, by a guardian who has no 
personal interest in her, to the head milli- 
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ner of a country town. Pretty, graceful, 
timid, untaught, a little indolent, a little re- 
fined; without protection, without counsel, 
save that voice of God in the soul of her 
which we call conscience, she attracts the 
dangerous admiration of a self-indulgent 
young gentleman of three and twenty, and 
with as little premeditation as may be in 
such a case, they go astray together. Ruth 
hears a whisper within, warning her that it 
is not good for her to meet Mr. Bellingham, 
to walk with him when she should be at 
church ; but her pleasures are so few, and 
this pleasure is so great. Thoughts of her 
mother, dead and gone, hold her a little 
while, but a threat trom her mistress opens 
the door of opportunity to her lover, and 
he entices her easily over the threshold of 
temptation, soon to abandon her in that 
wilderness of sorrow and suffering, where 
society has decreed that women who have 
once left the straight paths of virtue shall 
wander all their days outcast, branded, 
apart. Whether this decree of society is 
Christian, wise, fair, is the hard problem 
Mrs. Gaskell sets us to consider and to solve 
in the sad story of ‘ Ruth.’ And first she 
shows us the girl while she was yet ‘ snow- 
pure,’ wearying in the milliner’s work-room, 
at two o'clock on a January morning, dur- 
ing # brief interval for rest in the labour of 
preparation for a county ball. 


‘Ruth pressed her hot forehead against the 
cold glass, and strained her aching eyes in gaz- 
ing out on the lovely sky of a winter’s night. 
The impulse was strong upon her to snatch up 
a shawl, and wrapping it round her head, to 
sally forth and enjoy the glory; and time was 
when that impulse would have been instantly 
followed ; but now, Ruth’s eyes filled with tears, 
and she stood quite still, dreaming of the days 
that were gone. Some one touched her shoul- 
der while her thoughts were far away, remem- 
bering past January nights, which had resem- 
bled this, and were yet so different. 

«“ Ruth, love,” whispered a girl who had dis- 
tinguished herself by a long and hard fit of 
coughing, “come and have some supper. You 
don’t know yet how it helps one through the 
night.” ° 

‘© One ran — one blow of the fresh air would * 
do me more good,” said Ruth. 

‘“Not such a night as this,” replied the 
other. 

*“« And why not sucha night as this, Jenny?” 
answered Ruth ‘“ Oh! at home I have 7 
a tim? run up the-lawn all the way to the mill, 
just to sce the icicles hang on the great wheel, 
and when I was once out, I could hardly find 
in my heart to.come in, even to mother sitting 
by the fire —even to mother,” she added, in a 
low melancholy tone, which had something of 
inexpressible sadness in it.’ 
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An interlude of bitter-sweet delight fol- 
lows Ruth’s fall from her pure estate. Mr. 
Bellingham carries her to Wales, and the 
eediady of the inn where they lodge, though 
she promptly discerns her position, finds it 
‘ hard to show the proper contempt,’ so gen- 
tle is she, so humble and meek. Already 
on a dull day, the hours begin to lag with 
the lover, already, now and then, a shadow 
droops over Ruth’s beautiful face. But 
when the weather is bright, and they can 
ramble abroad, they are happy as children 
at play. Here is one sunny scéne of their 
love, close on which come clouds and tears 
and the natural end of such love’s begin- 
ning. 


‘There was a path leading sharp down, and 
they followed it; the ledge of rock made it al- 
most like going down steps, and their walk 
grew into a bounding, and their bounding into 
a run, before they reached the lowest plane. 
A green gloom reigned there; it was the still 
hour of noon; the little birds were quiet in 
some leafy shade. They went on a few yards, 
and then “they came to a circular pool, over- 
shadowed by trees, whose highest boughs’ had 
been beneath their feet a few minutes before. 
The pond was hardly below the surface of the 
ground, ‘and there was nothing like a bank on 
any side. A heron was standing there motion- 
less, but when he saw them he flapped his wings 
and slowly rose, and soared above the green 
heights of the wood up into the very sky itself, 
for at that depth the trees appeared to touch the 
round white clouds that brooded over the earth. | 
The speedwell grew in the shallowest water of | 
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own loveliness; it gave -her a new sense of 
satisfaction for an instant, as the sight of any 
other beautiful object would have done, but she 
never thought of associating it with herself. 
Her existence was in feeling and thinking and 
loving. 

‘Down in that green hollow they were quite 
in harmony. Her beauty was all that Mr. Bel- 
lingham cared for, and that was supreme. It 
was all he recognized in her, and he was proud 
of it. She stood in her white dress against the 
trees that grew around; her face was flushed 
into a briliancy of colour which resembled that 
of arose in June; the great heavy white flowers 
drooped on either side of her beautiful head, and 
if her brown hair was a little disordered, the 
very disorder seemed only to add a grace. She 
pleased him more by looking so or | than by 
all her tender endeavours to fall in with his vary- 
ing humours.’ 


On the evening of this very day Mr. Bell- 
ingham is smitten with fever, his mother 
comes to nurse him, and Ruth is excluded 
from his room. No sooner is he convales- 
cent than he prepares to abandon her, —‘ if 
it can be arranged handsomely, he does not 
wish to see her again.’ His mother re- 
gards his selfish heartlessness as a return to 
virtue, and leaving a letter of severe coun- 
sel and a fifty-pound note for Ruth, she car- 
ries him away from the inn at once, to 
avoid the possibility of a meeting with the 
unhappy girl. When Ruth finds herself 
forsaken, her first impulse is to follow her 
faithless lover, her next to seek the refuge 
of death in the dark pool where the water- 
lilies grew. But as the angel of the Lord 


the pool, and all around its margin, but the | met Hagar by the fountain in the wilder- 


fiowers were hardly seen at first, so deep was | 
the green shadow cast by the trees. In the 
very middle of the pond the sky was mirrored | 


clear and dark, a blue which looked as if a black | @ Poor, 


void lay behind.’ , 
«“ Oh, there are water lilies,” said Ruth, her | 
eye catching on the farther side. “I must go 
and get some.” 
‘No; I will get them for you. 


ness so he met Ruth in her despair upon the 
moor, and brought her back by the hand of 
deformed, Dissenting minister to 
reason and repentance, and trust in God, 
and the patient bearing of that cross of 
| Shame by means of which out of her weak- 
| ness she was made strong to endure perse- 


The ground | eytion, to resist temptation such as few en- 


is spongy all round there. Sit still, Ruth; this | dure. few resist 
, fe " 


—< grass will make a capital seat.” 
his return. When he came back he took off 
her bonnet, without speaking, and began to 
place his flowers in her hair. She was quite 
still while he arranged her coronet, looking up 
in his face with loving eyes, with peaceful com- 
posure. She knew that he was pleased, from 
his manner, which had the joyousness of a child 
playing with a new toy, and she did not think 
of his occupation. It was pleasant to forget 
everything except his plezsure, When he had 
decked her out, he said: 

‘There, Ruth, now you'll do. 
look at yourself in the pond. 
there are no weeds, come.’ 

‘She obeyed and could not help seeing her 


Come and 
Here, where 


e went round, and she waited quietly for | 


And here begin the moral difficulties of 
the story. Thurstan Benson and his sister 
| Faith, moved by the true spirit of Christian 
| charity, agree to carry their compassion in- 
| to active exercise, to take Ruth into their 
home, to comfort her in her misery, to shield 
her in her distress — but with a reservation. 
Fear of their world, represented by Mr. 
Bradshaw, a hard, self-righteous, prosperous 
church-member, perverts their honesty into 
gross deceit, and to screen Ruth and her 
unborn child from the penalties exacted 
from such as they, she is introduced to their 
friends at Eccleston as a near relation, early 
left a widow. Their old servant Sally, a 
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capital character, detects the imposition at 
a glance ; but others are less shrewd, amd it 
succeeds for several years, during which 
Ruth cultivates her mind until she is fitted 
for a governess, in which capacity she is re- 
ceived into the family of Mr. Bradshaw. 
Her conduct here is that of a modest, gentle, 
refined, cultivated woman. Love for her 
child. gratitude to those who have succoured 
her, have matured in her the seeds of good. 
When Mr. Bellingham sees her again, it is 
in this respected and trusted position ; and 
he thinks she must have played her cards 
very well. She is lovelier than ever, and 
he would fain lure her back into sin, he 
even offers her marriage, but all her heart is 
now treasured up in their son, Leonard, and 
to save him from his father, she has fortitude 
to withstand all his pleadings and her own 
weakness of tender remembrance. Close 
upon this follows the discovery of her false 
character, and Mr. Bradshaw drives her 
from his house with violence and contumely. 
Then ensues a heart-breaking revelation to 
Leonard of the disgrace that rests on his 
mother and on himself, and the hard strug- 
gle to live which erring women encounter. 
We may say here, once for all, that in its 
rigour of social law against wantonness, we 
believe the world is right. There are men 
and women always ready, always will- 
ing to mitigate the law and receive to mer- 
cy those who, like Ruth, have sinned in ig-, 
norance, passion, and youth. But they 
distinguish. Few hearts would not be piti- 
ful to such a case as hers. It is not ‘ snow 
_ ’simplicity that slips oftenest into sin. 
ere are those whose vanity and idleness 
court temptation; there are others with 
vicious proclivities who cannot be kept out 
of it; and for these, perpaps the majority, 
the social law may justifiably be left as it is, 
will assuredly be left as it is, while Christian 
ideas of morality and English ideas of hon- 
our hold their ancient ground. But as in- 
dividuals it will be good to bear in mind 
that we can never do amiss in restraining 
harsh and bitter speech to the tempted, lest 
we urge mere weakness to wickedness, or in 
holding out a hand to help the fallen to a 
chance of redemption. To the unforgiving 
severity of virtuous women is commonly as- 
cribed the ban which excludes their erring 
sisters from all hope of being restored to 
honour and good fame on this side the grave ; 
but Mrs. Gaskell, with a truer observation 
of what passes in real life, makes Ruth’s 
chief adversary a pharisee amongst religious 
men; one who values purity in his wife and 
daughters and truth between neighbours as 





pearls of price inestimable, but has no spark 
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of that Divine compassion which was the 
light Christ brought into the world when 
He came to seek and to save those that were 
lost. 

Ruth’s life from the time she stands forth 
to the little world of Eccleston as the be- 
trayed mother of a bastard child is exqui- 
sitely sorrowful, exquisitely touching. The 
good minister, his sister, and old Sally love 
her and guard her as good Christians guard 
and love souls they have saved from death. 
Her child loves her with passionate devo- 
tion. She seeks work here, there, every- 
where, and finds it, at last, in helping as she 
has been helped, in tending the sick, the 
poor, all that are in misery. And in the 
midst of this work God calls her home — 
‘ one of those who have passed through great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb, and are before the throne of God for 
ever.” We are touched with so much pity 
at the last, that we are almost moved to 
erase our previous strictures. But let them 
stand. 

In‘ A Dark Nieut’s Work’ we have 
another story of a deception — a deception 
so much stranger than fiction that we are 
inclined to believe it founded on fact. A 
long and rather tedious preamble bring us 
acquainted with Mr. Wilkins, a country at- 
torney, the son and grandson of attorneys, 
respectable practitioners in the town of 
Hamley, employed by the county magnates 
from generation to generation. Educated 
at Eton, handsome, elegant, a man of 
taste, refinement, and ambition, polished by 
foreign travel, he falls reluctantly into the 
hepelibeene oove; until his marriage with 
the pretty £ hter of a mesalliance who is 
also niece to Sir Frederick Holster, wins 
him a precarious footing amongst the coun- 
try gentlefolks; which his eminent social 
qualities enable him to retain after he is left 
a widower with one beautiful child, Ellinor, 
whose deep affection for him and his for her 
are most tenderly and touchingly depicted. 

The story proper does not begin until 
Ellinor is of an age to be wooed by a young 
gentleman of family, Ralph Corbet, who 
comes to Hamley during the Oxford vaca- 
tions to read with Mr. Ness, the Vicar. He 
is a lover whose intellect has always the 
mastery over his affections, but Ellinor’s 
sweetness captivates him completely, and the 
disapproval of his own people confirms him 
in his attachmeat, which passes through all 
the phases of courtship into an avowed and 

rmitted engagement. Ellinor is intensely 
Con. and in her happiness is hardly ob- 
servant enough of her father’s gradual de- 
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terioration of conduct and character. His 
always liberal expenditure has become lav- 
ish, his easiness in business has become neg- 
lect, and a clerk from London, Dunster by 
name, has been installed in the attorney's 
office to educe order out of the confusion into 
which his affairs and those of others intrusted 
to him professionally, have fallen. Dunster is 
a reserved man, very persistent in having 
things- exactly done; and his precision 
proves a constant vexation to his superior, 
who finds it easier by-and-by to admit him 
to partnership and responsibility than to 
keep him in his subordinate place. Such is 
the position of the chief — ges of the 
story when the dark night’s work is done, 
which gives it a name. 

Mr. Dunster returns from a dinner-party 
with Mr. Wilkins to talk over some business 
matter; a disagreement arises and Wilkins 
strikes his adversary a sudden blow —a fa- 
tal blow. Down from her chamber comes 
Ellinor, and finds Dunster dead on the floor, 
of her father’s study ; and they two, at the 
suggestion and with the assistance of Dixon, 
Mr. Wilkens’s factotum, bury the body in 
the flower-garden. The police of Hamley 
do not appear to have been very shrewd de- 
tectives, for they and everybody else credit 
the first rumour explaining Dunster’s dis- 
appearance — namely, that he has decam 

to America with so much of his principal’s 
private and professional property, that his 
affairs are thrown into irretrievable confu- 
sion. But the three who have conspired to 
conceal what was no crime —or, at the 
worst, manslaughter — have: spoiled their 
lives utterly. Terrors assail them on every 
side ; their home is becomea haunted place, 
Ellinor loses her lover, Mr. Wilkins dies 
insolvent, and seventeen years after, when, 
in making a cutting for a railway, Dunster’s 
body is eter Dixon is arrested and 
tried for murder. The old servant keeps 
counsel so far as to let himself be condemn- 
ed to death, but Ellinor flies to the rescue, 
and things are so pleasantly arranged in the 
end for the survivors of the dark night’s work, 
that it seems as if Dunster had been only 
rightly served for making himself wen, ol 
able. It is true that their consciences have 
been irksome ; but, for the public good, it 
has been found so essential to yo. wemme 
the work of conscience with penal inflictions, 
that we feel troubled in our sense of justice 
when Mrs. Gaskell lets off assassins and their 
accessories without any pains and penalties 
beyond what looks most like the dread of 
being found out ; for in this instance the tor- 
ment of conscience does not lead to confes- 
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sion —the only trustworthy sign of a real 
repentance. 

Shortly after the death of Charlotte Bronté 
in 1855, Mrs. Gaskell was requested to write 
the life of that gifted woman, and in the bio- 
graphy she uced, we have one of the full- 
est yet simplest and most touching records in 
our language —a record known and popu- 
lar wherever our language is spoken. She 
had a subject in which all the world could 
feel an interest — a woman possessed of the 
highest intellectual power, whose conscien- 
tiousness and family affection withstood 
every temptation which extraordinary liter- 
ary success throws in the way of women; 
ambitious and world-famed, yet living and 
suffering obscurely ; the ‘moral of her life, 
‘the unconquerable strength of genius and 

ness.” 

_Mrs. Gaskell’s fine appreciation of scenery, 
especially of the wild, bleak hill-country of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, enables her to 
set befote us in vivid relief the moorland 
mec of Haworth, where Charlotte 

ronté was born and died, where her great 
faculties. found their nurture, and where all 
the love of her passionate heart was gar- 
nered up. The biography was almost uni- 
versally accepted as tender, just, and true, 
and if it had appeared to some that the hap- 
py-tempered, genial, motherly writer did not 
get at the core of the recluse, all whose joys 
ere spiritual, all her miseries physical and 
external, it may arise from the fact that 
their personal intimacy was not close, more 
than from the lack of sympathy. A biogra- 

hy, written so immediately on the death of 
its subject, risks many perils, and of these it 
cannot be said that Mrs. Gaskell steered 
quite clear even of the most obvious. Read- 
ing the book now, we are impressed with 
the intense pain and mortification it must 
have inflicted on living persons, and with 
the absence of the judicial spirit which 
would have discerned that there must be some- 
thing to be said on the other side of those 
matters of fact of which we are shown but 
one. In later editions the defects arising 
from prejudice or from partiality have been 
abated; and coming tothe story with acalm 
mind, .after the lapse of ten years, we are 
not always so far influenced by Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s power of narrative that we cannot 
perceive primary causes other than those she 
sets forth to account for the family tragedy 
she has to record. We should ascribe to the 
needless privations and hardships of their 
early childhood, rather than to the neglects 
of Cowan Bridge, the foundation of that 
physical debility which marred the brief 
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lives of all the Bronté girls, and to the ab- 
sence of due paternal care and guidance in 
boyhood, the going astray of their unhappy 
brother. It is to be observed that in the selec- 
tion made from Miss Bronté’s letters, we 
have no word of causes, but only of conse- 
quences; that she lays no blame anywhere, 
and offers no plea in extenuation of the 
misconduct which made her home worse 
than a prison-house. Whether it was fair 
to reveal a half-trith with insinuations, 
where it was impossible to reveal the whole 
truth, is a matter for private rather than for 
critical opinion. In a literary point of view, 
we think the interest and reality of the life 
might have been retained with much less of 
— reflection upon persons beyond the 
our walls of Haworth parsonage. But with 
all its over-statements or under-statements, 
the work undoubtedly remains what it was 
pronounced to be at the time of its publica- 
tion, ‘one of the best biographies of a wo- 
man by a woman,’ that we possess. 

We come now to Mrs. Gaskell’s novels in 
her last manner, ‘ Syiv1a’s Lovers,’ and 
‘Wives anp DavuGurTers,’ with the ex- 
quisite short story of ‘Cousin PHILLIS’ 
between. In ‘Syzvra’s Lovers’ we are 
earried back to the war-time at the end of 
the last century, and to Monkshaven, a town 
on the north-eastern coast, which a hundred 
delicate descriptive touches enable us to 
identify with Whitby. We are made as well 
acquainted with its amphibious population 
as with the operatives of Manchester, and 
Sylvia Robson, the bonnie only child of a 
man who was a little of a farmer, a little of 
a seaman, a little of a smugler, is as real to 
us in her joys and sorrows as Mary Barton, 
or any of the factory lasses with whom Mrs. 
Gaskell was personally familiar. She has 
the art of thoroughly clothing her concep- 
tions in flesh and blood, of putting into their 
mouths articulate specch, individually ap- 
propriate, so that we are impressed by them 
and moved as by the doings and sufferings 
of men and women whom we have actually 
known. As we read, they are not fictitious 
characters to us, but persons whose senti- 
ments, motives, conduct, we feel inclined to 
analyze and discuss as if they had a literal 
bearing upon our own. Sylvia Robson is a 
charming rustic lassie for a heroine, and is 
first introduced to us perplexed with the 
prettiest and most innocent of feminine van- 
ities, the choice of a new cloak — shall it be 
scarlet, shall it be grey? Her a 
for a bit of gorgeous colour inclines to sear- 
let, but her mother has spoken up for grey. 
She is on her road to Monkshaven, with 
Molly Corney, a neighbour’s daughter, to 
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sell her butter at the Market Cross, and b 
the way the girls debate the purchase whieh 
is to follow the sale of the butter. 


The girls were walking barefoot, and carry- 
ing their shoes and stockings in their hands 
during the first part of their way, but as they 
were drawing near Monksliaven thev stopped 
and turned aside along a foot-path that led 
down from the main road to the banks of the 
Dee. There were great stones in the river 
about here, round which the waters gathered 
and eddied and formed deep pools. Molly sat 
down on the grassy bank to wash her feet, but 
Sylvia, more active (or perhaps lighter-hearted 
with the notion of the cloak in the distance), 
placed her basket on a gravelly bit of shore, 
and giving a long spring, seated herself on a 
stone almost in the middle of thestream. Then 
she began dipping her little rosy toes in the cool 
rushing water and whisking them out with chil- 
dish glee. 

‘« Be quiet wi’ the’, Sylvia. Thou’st 
spiAshing me all over, and my feyther’ll noane 
+e so keen o’ giving me a new cloak as thine is 
seemingly.” 

‘Sylvia was quiet, not to say penitent, in a 
moment. She drew up her feet instantly, and, 
as if to take herself out of temptation, she turn- 
ed away from Molly to that side of her stony 
seat on which the current ran shallow and brok- 
en by pebbles. But once disturbed in her play, 
her thoughts reverted to the great subject of. her 
cloak. She was now as still as a minute before 
she had been full of gambolling life. She had 
tucked herself up on the stone as if it had been 
a cushion, and she a little Sultana. Molly was 
deliberately washing her feet and drawing on 
her stockings, when she heard a sudden sigh, 
and her companion turned round so as to face 
her, and said, “I wish mother had’nt spoken 
up for t’ grey.” 

“*Why, Sylvia, thou wert oy as we 
topped t’ brow, as she did nought but bid thee 
think twice afore settling on scarlet.” 

‘« Ay! but mother’s words are scarce, and 
weigh heavy. Feyther’s liker me, and we talk 
a deal of rubble; but mother’s words are liker. 
to hewn stone. She puts a deal o’ meaning in 
’em. And then,” said Sylvia, as if she was put 
out by the suggestion, “ she bid me ask Cousin 
Philip for his opinion. I hate a man as has 
gotten an opinion on such-like things.” 

«« Well! we shall never get to Monkshaven 
this day, either for to sell our stuff and eggs, or 
to buy thy cloak, if we’re sitting here much 
longer. T’sun’s for slanting low, so come 
along lass, and let’s be going!” 

‘“But if I put on my stockings and shoon 
here, and jump back into yon wet gravel, I’se 
not be fit to he seen,” said Sylvia, in a pathet- 
ic tone of bewilderment, funnily child-like. 
She stood up, her bare feet curved round the 
curving surface of the stone, her slight figure 
balancing as if in the uct to spring. 

‘« Thou knows thou’ll just have to jump 
back barefoot, and wash thy feet afresh, without 
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making all that ado; thou shouldst ha’ done it 
at first, like me and all other sensible folk. 
But thou’s gotten no gumption. 

‘Molly’s mouth was stopped by Sylvia’s 
hand. She was already on the river’s bank by 
her friend’s side. 

* “ Now dunnot lecture me; I’m none for a 
sermon hung on every peg o’ words. I’m go- 
ing to have a new cloak, lass, and I cannot heed 
thee if thou dost lecture. Thou shall have all 
the gumption, and I'll have my cloak!” 


A great event in Monkshaven — the com- 
ing into port of the Resolution, the first 
whaler of the season, from the Greenland 
seas — delays the purchase of the cloak, but 
it is accomplished at last, and scarlet wins 
the day, in spite of the advice of the shop- 
man —that Cousin Philip, in Sylvia’s con- 
temptuous dislike of whom we feel inclined 
to sympathize, from the moment we hear 
that he was a serious young man, tall, but 
with a slight stoop in his shoulders, and a 
long upper lip, which gave a disagreeable 
aspect to a face that might otherwise have 
been good-looking. 

Sylvia’s sweet warm-heartedness and 
sympathy are beautifully brought out in the 
events that ensue on the arrival of the wha- 
ler, down upon whose newly returned men 
— husbands, fathers, sons, lovers — pounces 


the prose-gang. These legalized kidnappers 


furnish the tragedy of the story, which 
needs all the bright pictures strewn along 
its pages to lighten and relieve the ever- 
deepening gloom of the back-ground. 

ylvia’s lovers are her cousin Philip Hep- 
burn, and Charley Kinraid, specksioneer to 
the whaling-ship Good Fortune, who has 
made himself a hero in other eyes than hers 
by his gallantry in resisting the press-gang, 
in the course of which resistance he received 
a severe wound. He is carried to Moss 
Brow, nursed into health and strength 
again, and during this process it is that he 
and Sylvia grow into love with each other. 
Philip oe his suit by teaching Sylvia 
to read and write against her inclination, 
and by insinuating evil stories against his 
rival — a method of courtship which fails as 
it deserves to fail, while Kinraid’s prospers 
without an effort. The girl’s,aversion to 
the young draper, who is so pious, proper, 
and demure that everybody else approves 
of him, is a just instinct. He sees the press- 
gang lurking in ambush for Kinraid, has 
the chance of warning him, and does not do 
it; he sees the luckless fellow caught and 
carried of to a man-o-war’s boat; he even 
accepts a message from him to give to 
Sylva —' Tell her I'll come est te her. 
Bid her not forget the great oath we took 
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together this morning; she’s as much my 
wife as if we’d gone to church; I'll come 
back and marry her afore long.’ But when 
he hears that the specksioneer is supposed 
to have been overtaken by the tide and 
drowned on the shore, because his hat has 
been found drenched with sea water, he 
holds his peace, and lets Sylvia with the 
rest, though he sees her grieving all the day 
long, believe her lover dead. 

‘ When sorrows come, they come not sin- 
gle spies but whole battalions.’ Daniel 
Robson gets into a fight with the press-gang 
to release some seamen whom they have 
ae very treacherously; an officer is 
killed, and Robson being brought to trial, 
as leader of the fray in which the disaster 
occurred, is condemned ahd _ executed. 
The forlornness of his widow and poor Syl- 
via makes Philip Hepburn’s opportunity. 
He can give them protection and a good 
home, and for her mother’s sake Sylvia con- 
sents to marry him —her heart yearning all 
the time with tenderest regret for Kinraid. 
There is an affecting scene within twenty- 
four hours after their engagement where 
she betrays this, and bespeaks Philip’s pa- 
tience. 


‘ Sylvia sat down on the edge of the trough, 
and dipped her hot little hand in the water. 
Then she went in quickly, and lifting her beau- 
tiful eyes to Philip’s face, with a look of inquiry 
—“ Kester thinks as Charlie Kinraid may 
have been took by the press-gang.” 

‘It was the first time she had named the 
name of her former lover to her present one 
since the day, long ago now, when they had 

uarrelled about him; and the rosy colour 
flushed her all over ; but her sweet trustful eyes 
never flinched from their steady unconscious 
gaze. Philip’s heart stopped beating ; literally, 
as if he had come to a sudden precipice, while 
he had thought himself securely walking on 
sunny greensward. He went purple all over 
from dismay ; he dared not take his eyes away 
from.that sad earnest look of hers, but he was 
thankful that a mist came before them and 
drew a veil before his brain. He heard his 
own voice saying words he did not seem to 
have framed in his own mind. 

‘“ Kester’s a d—d fool,” he growled. P 

‘“ He say's there s mebbe but one chance in 
a hundred,” said Sylvia, pleading, as it were, 
for Kester; “ but x Philip, think ye there’s 
just that one chance ?” 

«« Ay, there’s a chance, sure enough,” said 
Philip, in a kind of fierce despair that made 
him reckless what he said and did. ‘There’s 4 
chagce, I suppose, for everything i’ life as we 
have not seen with our own eyes as it may not 
ha’ happened. Kester may say next as there 
is a chance your father is not dead, because we 
none on us saw him ——” 
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«“ Hung,” he was going to have said, but a 
touch of humanity came back into his stony 
heart. Sylvia sent up a little sharp cry at his 
words. He longed at the sound to take her in 
his arms and hush her up, as a mother hushes 
her weeping child. But the very longing, hav- 
ing to be repressed, only made him more beside 
himself with guilt, anxiety and rage. They 
were quite still now.. Sylvia looking sadly 
down into the bubbling, merry, flowing water ; 
Philip glaring at her, wishing that the next 
word were spoken, though it might stab him to 
the heart. - But she did not speak. 

‘ At length, unable to bear it any longer, he 
said, “thou sets a deal o’ store on that man, 
Sylvia.” 

If “that man” had been there at that mo- 

ment, Philip would have grappled with him, 
and not let go his hold till one or the other 
were dead. Sylvia caught some of the passion- 
ate meaning of the gloomy miserable tone of 
Philip’s voice as he said these words. She 
looked up at him. 
- “T thought yo’ knowed that I cared a deal for 
m.” 
‘ There was something so pleading and inno- 
cent in her pale. troubled face, so pathetic in 
her tone, that Philip’s anger, which had heen 
excited hgainst her as well as against all the 
rest of the world, melted away into love; and 
once more he felt that have her for his own he 
must at any cost. He sat down by her, and 
spoke to her in quite a different manner to that 
which he had used before, with a ready tact 
and art which some strong instinct or tempter 
close at his ear supplied. 

‘Yes, darling, I know yo’ cared for him. 
T'll not say ill of him that is — dead — ay, dead 
and drowned — whatever Kester may say —be- 
fore now ; but if I chose I could teil tales.’’* 

‘No! tell no tales; I will not hear them,” 
said she, wrenching herself out of Philip’s 
clasping arm. “ They may misca’ him forev- 
er’ and I'll not believe them.” 


A few days later, when Philip comes en- 
treating her forgiveness for a starving 
wretch whom her father had succoured to 
the saving of his life, and whose evidence 
had hanged his benefactor, she turns round 
on him furious. ‘“J]’ve a mind to break it 
off for iver wi’ thee, Philip. Thee and me 
was never meant to go together. When I 
love, I love, and when I hate, I hate; and 
him as has done harm to me, te mine, I ma 
keep fra striking, fra murdering, but I'll 
niver forgive !”’ They are married, a child 
is born to them, and soon after Kinraid 
re-appears, and all Philip’s baseness is laid 
open to his wife, who makes a vow in her 
wrath, never to hold Philip for her lawful 
husband again, nor ever to forgive him for 
the evil he had wrought her, but to hold 
him as a stranger, and one who had done 
her heavy wrong. How God takes her at 
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her word, and suffers no peacemaker to in- 
tervene but death, is the rest of this pathet- 
ic story —as true as it is pathetic, and as 
beautiful as true. j 

‘ Cousin Puix1s’ is less remarkable for 
story than for consummate grace and deli- 
cacy of execution. Here we escape the 
shock of soul-destroying sorrows; we 
breathe sweet country air amongst good 
people who live above the temptations of 
an evil world; people to whom God has 
given neither riches nor poverty, but a full 
measure of content; who live laborious 
days, rising with a prayer, lying down with 
a blessing. The characters are few*but in- 
stinct with vigour and action. First there 
is the teller of the tale— Paul Manning, 
an éngineer, married, middle-aged — who 
gives it asa beautiful sad memory of his 
—— youth, when he lodged in a little 
three-cornered room over a pastry-cook’s 
shop in the market-place of the county 
town of Eltham, and Rad for his master a 
far-travelled, clever fellow named Holds- 
worth, whose talk was like ‘ dram-drinking,’ 
and himself one of the most loveable and 
delightful of men. Then there is the fami- 
ly at Hope Farm— Minister Holman, his 
wife and their daughter, the Cousin Phillis 
of the story, ‘a stately, gracious young 
woman, in the dress and with the simplicity 
of achild.”, So young Manning thinks 
when he sees her on his first visit to the 
farm, and finds her father in the fields at 
the end of the day’s harvest work, closing 
it with a psalm, ‘Come all harmonious 
tongues,’ sung to ‘Mount Ephraim’ tune. 
It is a lovely picture. 
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‘The two labourers seemed to know both 
words and music, though I did not; and so did 
Phillis : her rich voice followed her father’s as 
he set the tune; and the men came in with 


more uncertainty, but yet harmoniously. Phil- 
lis looked at me once or twice with a little sur- 
prise at my silence; but I did not know the 
words. There we five stood, bareheaded, ex- 
cepting Phillis, in the tawny stubble-field, from 
which all the shocks of corn had not yet been 
carried — a dark wood on one side, where the 
woodpigeons were cooing ; blue distance seen 
through the ash trees on the other.’ 


We might multiply citations of such ten- 
der, suggestive scenes, for the whole story 
is a series of them, but we will refrain. 
Cousin Phillis goes through a great sorrow, 
but God will not suffer her heart to be brok- 
en, and everybody tries to console her. 
The farm-servant Betty — one of Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s typical rough, sweet-natured creatures 
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— gives her some excellent advice when she 
sees her in tears. 
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‘ “ Now, Phillis,” said she, comiag up to the 
sofa, “ we ha’ done a’ we can for you, and th’ 
doctors has done a’ they can for you, and I 
think the Lord has done a’ He can for you, and 
more than you deserve, too, if you don’t do 
something for yourself. If I were you, I'd rise 


up and snuff the moon, sooner than break your | P 


father’s and mother’s hearts wi’ watching and 
waiting till it pleases you to fight your own 
way back to cheerfulness. There, I never fa- 
voured long preachings, and I have said my 
say.” 

‘A day or two after Phillis asked me, when 
we were alone, “ If I thought my futher and 
mother would allow her to and stay with 
them a couple of months.” She blushed a lit- 
tle as she faltered out her wish for change of 
thought and scene. 

‘“ Only for a short time, Paul. 
will go back to the peace of the old days. 
know we shall; I can, and I will.” 


With ‘Wives 
we shall bri 
Gaskell’s works 


Then — we 
I 


AND DAUGHTERS’ 
our reviewal of Mrs. 
to a close. It was 


the last of them. She had but one chap- 
ter to write when death arrested her 
cunning hand, and the tale was left unfin- 
ished though not so incomplete but that we 


can discern how happily it would have 
ended had she been spared to work it out. 
In this story of every-day life her literary 
art attained its highest excellence. The 
moral atmosphere is sweet, bracing, and in- 
vigorating ; the human feeling good and 
kind throughout. We do not hesitate to 
pronounce it the finest of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
productions; that in which her true wo- 
manly nature is most adequately reflected, 
and that which will keep her name longest 
in remembrance. This generation has pro- 
duced many writers whose books may live 
long after them as pictures of manners in 
the reign of good Queen Victoria; but we 
call to mind none save Mr. Thackeray, Mr. 
Dickens, George Eliot, and Mr. ‘Anthony 
Trollope, in their best moments, to whom 
the future will be so much indebted for its 
knowledge of how we lived and moved in 
the middle of the nineteenth century as to 
Mrs. Gaskell. p 

As for the tribe of authors to whom the 
catch-penny nickname of ‘ Sensation Nov- 
elists’ is indiscriminately applied (let them 
be never so dull), we make little account of 
their chance of enduring reputation. Their 
figures are out of drawing, their accessories 
are out of keeping; antic gestures stand for 
passions, blotches of red and black paint for 
colour. The majority of their works re- 
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mind us of nothing so much as those frantic 
essays at art which throng the walls of the 
’Pantheon Bazaar, or delight young men and 
women from the country in the Chamber of 
Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s Wax-Work 
Show. They ara a fashion —like enamel- 
led faces, dyed hair, hoop-petticoats and 
chignons. They have their admirers, peo- 
le who, like themselves, never went, save 
im imagination, across any threshold in 
Belgravia, but who are flattered in the 
notion that they have a monopoly of 
all the virtues and graces, while the vices 
and furies reign exclusively’ amongst the 
nobility and gentry. Miss Braddon, herself 
an adept in sensation-writing, has revealed 
to us, in her novel of ‘The Doctor’s Wife,’ 
the secrets of their workmanship, and has 
told us that they have been promoted from 
the ranks of the cheap low-class magazines, 
which were quite unknown to Mr. Mudie’s 
library and polite readers a dozen years 
ago. We can believe it on her authority, 
and we shall not be sorry when the rage for 
them in society dies out; for though we 
feel sure that good household morality, such 
as the authors of ‘John Halifax’ and the 
‘Chronicles of Carlingford’ supply us with, 
is more widely read and approved than 
these florid romances, the latter do attract 
many readers, and spoil their taste for what 
is better. 

We cannot, for instance, imagine any 
one enchanted with the adventures of La- 
dy Audley and Miss Gwilt turning with 
relish to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Wives AND 
DavucutTers.’ Sweet Molly Gibson, loyal, 
unselfish, duty-loving,- duty-doing, would 
seem, by comparison, a mere bread-and- 
butter miss. Cynthia, the incarnation of a 
flirt, who cannot help charming, who 
changes her lovers as easily as her gloves, 
who subsides into successful matrimony 
without any obliteration of her spots,'or any 
change of her disposition, would suggest 
only lost opportunities for ‘ blood-and-thun- 
der’ writing. Those who could study the 

assion of Mr. Bashwood without sick-loath- 
ing of heart, would find*no delight in the 
company of Mr. Gibson and of Squire 
Hamley and his sons. And yet wllat ex- 
cellent company it is! how purifying, how. 
vivifying! We may cite again here, with 
special force, the dictum of the old French 
court-moralist and philosopher with which 
we — our article. As we read this 
every-day story, our minds are raised, no- 
ble sentiments inspire us, we know we are 
receiving benefit, and we seek no other 
rule for judging the work; it is good, and 





done by the hand of a workman. 
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There are characters in this book as dif- 
ficult to portray as ever novelist attempted, 
and Mrs. Gaskell’s success in portraying 
them is as great as ever novelist achieved. 
We have no wish either to add or to di- 
minish — they are perfect in their strength 

- and in their weakness — people whom we 
know and think of as if they were our per- 
sonal acquaintances. We love Molly, and 
are satisfied that she and Roger Hamley 
were born for each other; we have not the 
heart to be angry with Cynthia—nay, we 
sympathize in her prejudice against a hus- 
band who would — her always on mor- 
al tiptoes, straining to be more purely good 
than complex nature meant a to be. 
Mrs. Gibson is odious in her selfishness and 
double-facedness, but the character rings 
true to life from first to last. Indeed, all 
the women are natural, from the rigid old 
countess, her sensible daughter Lady Cux- 
haven and her brusque daughter Lady 
Harriet, to poor, suffering Mrs. Hamley, 
and the group of village gossips, Mrs. 
Goodenough, Mrs. Daws, the Misses Brown- 
ing, agd their neighbours. And if the wo- 
men are excellent, the men are no less ad- 
mirable. We do not know that it has ever 
been charged on Mrs. Gaskell that she drew 
her characters from the life, but they are all 
so distinetly individualized that a real mod- 

And 


el might have sat for each portrait. 
there is a complete gallery of them to study. 
Mr Gibson, the country doctor, shrewd, sar- 
castic, disappointed in his frivolous wife, is 


ood, but better are Squire Hamley, the 

ory of old lineage, and his despised neigh- 
bour, the Whig Earl of Cumnor, whose 
family dates no higher in county annals 
than Queen Anne’s days; and best of all 
are the brothers Osborne and Roger Ham- 
ley, so dissimilar yet so clearly ole the 
elder, like his mother, gbeautiful, poetical, 
with a strain of his father’s wilfulness ; the 
younger, strong-featured and rugged like the 
Squire, laborious, most generous and tender, 
fulfilling all the hopes that sborne had dis- 


appointed, bearing his own grievances like a 


man. Mr. Preston is well painted too, inso- 
lent, handsome, boastful, redeemed by a vein 
of honest passion; and for ‘lad-love’ red- 
headed Mr. Coxe, who begins with a des- 
perate caprice for Molly, and after two 
years of absence and fidelity, forgets her in 
a week under the fire of Cynthia’s charms, 
is without a rival. 

We shall not endeavour to give any out- 
line of this every-day story, for the merit of 
it is that it carries out its name — it is a sto’ 
of*such simple loves and doings and sacri- 
fices as we see around us; it progresses by 
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bdays and weeks and months and years as 
our lives progress; itis not rounded into 
any completeness of plot, though each event 
grows out of its predecessors as inevitably as 
real events grow, and brings about its nat- 
ural results, in the fulness of time, such as 
we anticipate will be brought about. But 
we will quote one of its most salient and 
beautiful passages to show that the geniys 
which created Mary Barton and Ruth, 
Margaret Hale and Mr. Thornton, Cousin 
Phillis and Sylvia Robson, had lost none of 
its fire, none of its force when its work 
was suddenly arrested by death. 

Roger Hamley is going away to Africa 
on a scientific mission, and coming to bid 
the doctor’s family good-bye, he cannot re- 
sist the temptation to tell Cynthia he loves 
her, and the following scene ensues be- 
tween the fortunate coquette and poor Mol- 
ly as soon as he has left the house. 

“ Molly saw him turn round and shade his 
eyes from the level rays of the westering sun, 
and rake the house with his glances — iri hopes, 
she knew, of catching one more glimpse of Cyn- 
thia. But apparently he saw no one, not even 
Molly at the attic casement; for she had drawn 
back when he had turned, and kept herself in 
shadow ; for she had no right to put herself for- 
ward as the one to watch and yearn for farewell 
signs. None came—another moment —he 
was out of sight for years. 

‘She shut the window softly, and shivered 
allover. She left the attic and went to her own 
room ; but she did not begin to take off her out- 
of-door things till she heard Cynthia’s foot on 
the stairs. Then she hastily went to the toilet- 
table and began to untie her bonnet-strings ; 
but they were in a knot, and took time to undo. 
Cynthia’s step stopped at Molly’s door, she 
opened it a little and said, ‘“‘ May I come in, 
Molly ?” ; 

‘“* Certainly,” said Molly, longing to say 
“No” all the time. Molly did not turn to 
meet her, so Cynthia came up behind ther, and 
putting her two hands round Molly’s waist, 
peeped over her shoulder, pouting out her lips 
to be kissed. Molly could not resist the action 
—the mute entreaty for a caress. But in the 
moment before she had caught the reflection of 
the two faces in the glass; her own, red-eyed, 
pale, with lips dyed with blackberry juice, her 
curls tangled, her bonnet pulled awry, her gown 
torn — and contrasted it with Cynthia’s bright- 
ness and bloom, and the trim elegance of her 
dress. ‘Oh’ it is no wonder!” thought poor 
Molly, as she turned round, and put out her 
arms round Cynthia, and laid her head for an 
instant on her shoulder —the weary aching 
head that sought a loving pillow in that su- 
preme moment! The next she had raised her- 
self, and had taken Cynthia's two hands, and 
_ holding her off a little the better to read her 

face. 


GASKELL. 





‘“Cynthia,you do love him dearly,don’t you?” 
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‘ Cynthia winced a little aside from the pene- 
trating steadiness of those eyes. 

*“ You speak with all the solemnity of an 
adjuration, Molly,” said she laughing a little at 
first to cover her nervousness, and then looking 
up at Molly. “Don’t you think I’ve given a 

roof of it? But you know I’ve often told you 

’ve not the gift of loving ; I said pretty much 
the same thing to him. I can respect, and I 
can admire, and I can like, but I never feel car- 
ried off my feet by love for any one, not even 
for you, little Molly, and I am sure I love you 
more than at 

‘“ No, don’t!” said Molly, putting her hand 
before Cynthia’s mouth, in almost a passion of 
impatience. ‘ Don’t, don’t —I won’t hear you 
—lLought not to have asked you— it makes 
you tell lies 

‘“ Why Molly!” said Cynthia, in her turn 
seeking to read Molly s face, “what s the mat- 
ter with you? One might think you cared for 
him yourself.” 

*“*T%” said Molly, all the blood rushing to 
her heart suddenly; then ™ returned and she 
had courage to speak, and she spoke the truth 
as she believed it, though not the real actual 
truth. “Ido care for him; I think you have 
won the love of a prince amongst men. Why, 
I am proud to remember that he has been to me 
as a brother, and I love him as a sister, and I 
love you doubly because he has honoured you 
with his love.” 

*“Come, thats not complimentary! ” said 
Cynthia, laughing, but not ill-pleased to hear 


her lover s praises, and even willing to depre- 


ciate him a little in order to hear more. es 
well enough, I dare say, and a great deal too 
learned and clever for a stupid girl like me; 
but even you must acknowledge he is very plain 
and awkward ; and I like pretty things and 
pretty people,” 

‘“ Cynthia, I won’t talk to you about him. 
Y6u know you don’t mean what you are saying, 
and you only say it out of contradiction, because 
I praise him. He shan’t be ran down by you, 
even in joke. 

‘“ Well, then, we won’t talk of him at all. 
I was so surprised when he began to speak — 
so ;” and Cynthia looked very lovely, blushing 
and dimpling up as she remembered his words 
and looks. Suddenly she recalled herself to the 
present time, and her eye caught on the leaf full 
of blackberries — the broad green leaf so fresh 
and crisp when Molly had gathered it an hour 
or so ago, but now soft and flabby and dying. 
Molly saw it too, and felt a strange kind of 
sympathetic pity for the poor inanimate leaf. 

‘“Oh! what blackberries! you’ve gathered 
them for me, I know,” said Cynthia, sitting 
down and beginning to feed herself daintily, 
touching them lightly with the tips of her fin- 


gers, and dropping each ripe berry into her |- 


open mouth. When she had eaten above half 
she stopped suddenly short, ; 

‘“ How I should like to have gone as far as 
Paris with him,” she exclaimed. “I suppose 
it would not have been proper ; but how pleas- 
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lant it would have been. I remember at Bou- 
logne ” (another blackberry) “ how I used to 
envy the English who were going to Paris; it 
seemed to me then, as if nobody stopped at 
Boulogne but dull, stupid school-girls.” 

‘ « When will he be there? ” asked Molly. 

*“ On Wednesday, he said. I am to write to 
him there; at any rate he is going to write to 
me.” ‘Molly went about the adjustment of 
her dress in a quiet, business-like manner, not 
speaking much; Cynthia, although sitting still, 
seemed very restless. Oh! how much Molly 
wished she would go. 

“« Perhaps, after all,” said Cynthia, after a 
pause of apparent meditation, ‘‘ we shall never 

marviod.” 

‘« Why do you say that?” said Molly, al- 
most bitterly. ‘“ You have nothing to make 
you think so. I wonder how you can bear to 
think you won’t, even for a moment.” 

«« Oh!” said Cynthia, “ you must not go 
and take me au grand serieux. I dare say I 
don’t mean what I say, but you see everything 
seems a dream at present. Still, I think the 
chances are equal— the chances for and against 
our marriage, I mean. Two years! it’s a long 
time ; he may change his mind, or I may; or 
some one else may turn up and I may get en- 
gaged to him; what should you think of that, 
Molly? I’m putting such a gloomy thing as 
death quite on one side, you see; yet in two 
years how much may happen ? ” 

‘“ Don’t talk so, Cynthia ; pleased on’t,” said 
Molly, piteously. ‘‘ One would think you did 
not care for him, and he cares so much for you.” 

‘« Why, did I say I did not care for him? I 
was only calculating chances. I am sure I 
hope nothing will happen to prevent the mar- 
riage. Only, you know it may, and I thought 
I was taking astep in wisdom, in looking for- 
ward to all the evils that might befall. I am 
sure all the wise people I have ever known 
thought it a virtue to have gloomy prognostics 
of the future. But you’re not ina mood for 
wisdom or virtue, 1 see; so I'll go and get 
ready for dinner, and leave you to your vanities 
of dress.” 

‘ She took Molly's “face in both her hands, 
before Molly was aware of her intention, and 
kissed it piayfully. Then she left Molly to herseif.’ 


This scene, in which are so finely con- 
trasted the characters of the two heroines 
of the story, must serve as an ensample for 
the whole, which is, indeed, too fresh in 
popular remembrance and favour to need a 
lengthened commendation. It makes us 
keenly regret that the world will have no 
more amusement, no more wise instruction 
from the same masterly pen. Mrs. Gaskell 
leaves a place vacant in the literary world, 
as Thackeray left a place vacant the year 
before her —as all men and women of ge- 
nius and power like theirs, do leave vacant 
places which never seem to find quite ade- 
quate successors. 
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From the Spect tor, 30 March. 


THE .EUROPEAN POSITION. 
EvERY grown man in Germany outside 
Austria competent to bear arms 1s to be- 
come a drilled soldier. The King of Prussia 
is ex officio Commander-in-chief of all such 
soldiers. That is the substance of the 
Treaties between Prussia, Bavaria, Wur- 
temburg, and Baden which have this week 
created such .excitement in Paris and 
throughout France. It appears that imme- 
diately after the agreement of Nikolsburg 
which followed the battle of Sadowa, the 
Southern States began to tremble for their 
existence. Deserted by Austria and men- 
aced by France, with Prussia thgeatening 
their capitals and their own subjects half 
inclined to summon the friendly invader, 
unwilling to be excluded from Germany 
and apprehensive for their dynastic position, 
the petty Kings turned to an alliance with 
Prussia as their only hope, and in the last 
weeks of August signed secret treaties with 
their great opponent placing their armies in 
time of war at his absolute disposal. It was 
understood also, though not provided by 
treaty, that these armies should be organ- 
ized for the future upon the Prussian sys- 
tem, and a Bill with that end has, we be- 
lieve, been introduced into the Bavarian 
Parliament. In return the King of Prussia 
guaranteed their possessions from every 
enemy except himself, a guarantee invalu- 
able to Bavaria, whose Palatinate lies 
across the Rhine and within the grip of 
France; but not so valuable to Wurtem- 
burg, whose dominions are absolutely encir- 
cled by German populations. To avoid 
exciting still further the susceptibilities of 
France these treaties were kept quiet, so 
quiet that Count von Bismarck actually 
allowed all Germany to lament its division 
by thé Main without hinting that he had 
already secured a union indefinitely stronger 
than that of the old Confederation. Ger- 
many outside Austria had become for mili- 
tary purposes one great State, under an 
organization which sends every able-bodied 
man when needful into the field. These 
treaties were known to the Austrian Gov- 
ernment immediately after their completion, 
and it is difficult to believe that they were 
not also known to the Emperor Napoleon, 
to whom it was Austria’s clear interest that. 
they should be at once revealed. Whether 
they were or were not, the Emperor per- 
mitted M. Rouher in the debate on the 
interpellation put forward by M. Theirs to 
assert that Germany, so far from being 
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strengthened by Sadowa, had been weak- 
ened by that great victory; that seventy 
millions had shrugk to thirty ; that the Con- 
federation, formally one, had been divided 
into three branches — Austria, the Southern 
States, and Germany North of the Main. 
Either fearful of the effect of these state- 
ments in Germany, which is sensitive on 
the subject of dismemberment, or enraged 
at M. Rouher’s assumption that a word from 
France had checked the Prussian career, or 
embarrassed by the disposition exhibited in 
the North German Parliament to mould 
publie policy in order to attract into Ger- 
many States already secured, M. Bismarck 
immediately on M. Rouher’s speech caused 
the treaties to be published in the Gazette, 
informed France and the world, as it were 
officially, that despite all external opposition 
the unity of the Fatherland had been al- 
ready secured. Bavaria existed and Baden, 
the King of Wurtemburg was no tributary 
and the Grand Duke of Hesse no depen- 
dent, but the Hohenzollern was neverthe- 
less master for war of the whole German 
race. The treaties create an alliance at 
once offensive and defensive, but even if 
they did not the result would still be the 
same. While Prussia marches to battle, the 
Southern Army, 150,000 strong, will remain 
in garrison, and Germany is as unsafe to 
attack as if her entire population obeyed a 
single ruler and were represented in a single 
parliament. 

The blow is a most serious one, alike for 
France and for M. Rouher. ‘The latter in-.. 
deed is unmistakably checkmated. If he 
had heard of the Treaties, which is most 
probable, he based his whole argument up- 
on an assumption which he knew to be un- 
founded, and may be taunted at any mo- 
ment with a rhetorical victory won at the 
expense of concealing a truth essential to 
the debate. If he was not aware of the 
treaties, he must admit that in diplomacy, 
as in war, bis master is no fitting match for 
the audacious Prussian squire who has dared 
on French frontiers to make a nation with- 
out the permission of France. Frenchmen 
of course, are not responsible either for Na- 
poleon’s diplomatic defeats or M. Rouher’s 
parliamentary apologies, but they will feel 
most bitterly the changed position of 
France. The unity of Germany does more 
than threaten her military ascendancy in 
the world. It reduces her to the English 
position — to a positive inability to move 
on the Continent until she has first secured 
anally. Whatever the question at issue, 
in the East or in the West, at Constantino- 
ple or at the Hague, the opposition of Prus- 
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sia will suffice to reduce her to one of two 
alternatives —a galling quiescence, or a 
war in which defeat might involve an al- 
teration of frontier. France, no doubt, is 
a great nation, and the French are a milita- 
‘ry people; the fortune of war is uncertain, 
As a great General is worth, as Wellington 
said of Napoleon, an extra fifty thousand 
men. But judging on the rules by which 
soldiers and statesmen usually judge, it is 
by ro means clear that France must win in 
a conflict with Germany, by no means cer- 
tain that she might not sustain a defeat 
which would compel her to surrender Al- 
sace or Lorraine, a defeat which, even if 
she surrendered nothing,-would unseat the 
dynasty. A war with a power organized 
for battle as Germany now is with an army 
of at least three-quarters of a million, and 
an armed population behind her of forty 
millions, is an enterprise which no people 
not alarmed for its existence or wounded in 
its honour woald be willing to undertake. 
Frenchmen must surrender all hope of their 
“natural boundary,” the frontier of the 
Rhine, all expectation of obtaining Belgium 
except with Prussian consent, all claim to 


decide alone on the future distribution of 
the Sultan’s dominions. Those hopes and 
expectations and claims may all be unrea- 
sonable, or absurd, or selfish, but they are 


entertained by Frenchmen, were avowed 
by a man so moderate as De Tocqueville, 
are cherished by the rank and file of France 
as Americans uti their hope of ruling 
America from the Isthmus to the Pole. 
There are signs abroad that Frenchmen 
are beginning to hate Prussia as they once 
hated England, and their hatred is by no 
means wholly devoid of fear” Strange as 
it seems to Englishmen, Frenchmen 


have never forgotten 1815, never quite rid | 
themselves of the belief that an invasion | 


from, the North, a successful invasion, is not 
beyond the limits of possibility. They lis- 
tened to rumours about the absorption of 
Holland, the annexation of German Swit- 
zerland, an offensive and defensive alliance 
between Berlin and St. Petersburg, an 

ement between Von Bismarck and 
Ricasoli, till they begin to feel as men felt 
when the First Bonaparte was on the 
throne, as if nothing were too horrib!e to be 
beyond their enemy’s dreams. Accounts 
of plans drawn up by Baron von Moltke 
for the invasion of France are greedily re- 
ceived, and photographs of M. Thiers, who 
denounces Germany as a danger, are de- 
manded in such numbers that even Paris- 
ian photographers are overworked. They 
see, too, some substantial evidence for their 
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fears—a Government Bill, for instance, 
which sends every able-bodied Frenchman 
into the ranks, a studious abstinence of the 
Moniteur from any allusion to the treaties 
with the South. If Napoleon be not alarmed, 
why does he risk his popularity with peas- 
ants? If he is not indignant, why does he 
silence the Moniteur, usually so careful to 
reprint all official news ? 

The higher the popular estimate of the 
Emperor's sagacity, the deeper will be the 
apprehensions of all who believe in him, till 
they feel at last as if they, Frenchmen, the 
race of all others proudest of its military 
fame, were refusing a challenge, are half in- 
clined, like the peasants of Turuy, to pro- 

ose a levee en masse to defend the soil. 
at is not a healthy condition of mind for 

a great military people, and least of all for 
a great military people ruled by a dynasty 
to which success is as the breath of life. It 
will make war easy on the first occasion, 
and there are occasions in plenty. With- 
out believing all the rumours which now 
load the air of every Continental capital, it 
may, we think, be taken for granted that 
Napoleon and Bismarck are at this moment 
engaged in a diplomatic war for the posses- 
sion of Luxemburg. The King of Holland, 
to whom the Duchy belongs, is willing, it is 
said, to sell his rights, and the Dutch, who 
dread entanglements with Germany, are 
willing that it should be sold. The only 
difficulty in the way is Prussia, which garri- 
sons the fortress, which regards it as an out- 
work of Germany, which dare not surren- 
der one inch of strictly German soil, and 
which hopes, and from the necessity of its 
geographical position will always continue 
to hope, that Holland may one day be 
attracted within the Germanic circle. To 
seat a united Germany upon the Atlantic 
is a dream no German will willingly resign, 
and the Prussian King, though of course 
officially most desirous of peace, may object 
very strenuously to surrender Luxemburg. 
Napoleon cannot bear to be always baffled ; 
the American complication is over; the 
French are in the dangerous mood which 
the idea that their influence is waning 
always inspires; England is paralyzed by 
internal dissensions, and indisposed in any 
event to interfere with France; Germany 
is exalted till it will bear no menace; the 
East is stirring and heaving with excite- 
ment; all things point to that greatest of 
earthly calamities—a general European 
war. We have still three months, for Na- 
poleon must give the signal, and the Exhi- 
bition does not close till August; but if he 
lives, and “ the unforeseen does not arrive,” 
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Germany will yet be welded into a harder 
unity by blows from the outside. Already 
the mere rumour of menace is doing Count 
von Bismarck’s work, the Federal draft is 

ing as rapidly as if the North German 
) en a were filled with soldiers, and, 
when it is proclaimed, the King of Prussia 
is Emperor of Germany, with a military 
Dictatorship for three years. And we won- 
der that on all Bourses there are uneasiness 
and hesitation ! 


From the N. Y. Evening Post, April 11. 


THE NOMADIC NEGROES OF THE SOUTH. 


In the veryegeneral interest that attaches 
to the enfranchisement of the freedmen by 
the Reconstruction act the public, north and 
south, has almost lost sight of the important 
fact that thousands of the negroes will be 
unable, at present, to avail themselves of 
the advantage offered to vote for delegates 
to the state conventions to frame the con- 
stitutions which are subsequently to be sub- 
mitted to Congress for approval. The law 
provides that the delegates shall be elected 
by the male citizens of the state, twenty- 
one years old and upward, of whatever race, 
color or previous condition, “ who have been 
resident in said state for one year previous 
to the day of such election.” The present 
remarkable and general migration of freed- 
men from the border and other states to the 
extreme south and southwest, and especially 
of the very class of negroes who would be 
voters will disqualify these nomads, for 
want of the requisite residence, from taking 

art in the formation of the conventions, or 
in other words, in the primary and impor- 
tant step in the scheme of reconstruction 
that the law itself evidently intends. We 
have not seen this really important point 
made known in any journal, north or south, 
nor do we propose to press it now; but 
rather to show the extent of and reasons 
for this remarkable migration of the freed- 
men. 

The border states, Virginia and Kentucky, 
were naturally the first to suffer from this 
southward movement. There has been, of 
course, no census in Virginia since the last 
decennial returns in 1860; but the returns 
from the Commissioners of Revenue to the 
State Auditor show a remarkable decrease 
in the colored population within six years, 
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and the Auditor, in his report estimates it at 
full two hundred thousand. The increased 
mortality, presumed to result from the war, 
from the neglect of the aged negroes, from 
insufficiency of food in some sections, and 
from epidemic diseases, fails to account for 
so large a diminution in the number of ne- 
groes. The nearness to the federal lines 
during the war opened loop-holes for thou- 
sands of them to slip through to Washing- 
ton and to the North, but the real exodus 
has taken place since the war closed. With 
the removal of all restraint the negroes 
have wandered at will, sometimes towards 
the cities, but generally southwards. Late 
statistics show that in some counties in Vir- 
ginia the number of laborers have been re- 
duced full one-half, and throughout the 
state the negroes have noticeably thinned 
out. No figures are given in Kentucky to 
show the extent of the exodus from that 
state, but there is a general complaint of 
the loss of labor, and the local journals say 
that all the best field-hands are going to 
the southern cotton grounds. 

From states south of Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia the negro movement is still southward. 
Within a year the two Carolinas are esti- 
mated to have lost from one-fourth to one- 
third of their negro population, though the 
Charleston News thinks that only twenty- 
five thousand field-hands have gone from 
South Carolina, and these went, it says, to 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Texas, and 
Florida. Still further south, the Macon 
Telegraph is confident that Georgia has lost 
one-third of her negroes, and that the loss 
of North Carolina and South Carolina is 
still greater. The Augusta Constitutionalist 
says, “if a correct census should be taken 
of the negro population of Georgia, a 
startling exhibit of decrease would be man- 
ifest,” and that “ one of the chief causes of 
this decrease is migration to the south and 
southwest.” Even in Alabama, which 
would seem, at least in summer, about as 
far south as the most aspiring or perspiring 
colored laborer would desire to go, there ig 
a marked scarcity of labor, which the Selma 
Times explains by stating that the deple- 
tion is due to the agents who are every- 
where “ offering extraordinary inducements 
to the negroes to go to Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas.” 


Naturally enough this extraordinary tidal 
flow of freedmen to the far South must ebb 
somewhere, and there is now a strong set- 


ting back from Texas to other states. At 
the begianing of the war the population of 
Texas was between 600,000 and 700,000; 
the best local estimates now make it at least 
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1,200,000. This enormous increase is ow- 
ing partly to the number of planters who 
have emigrated to that state to begin life 
anew, in a smaller way and on smaller farms, 
but mainly to the thousands of negroes sent 
from other states during the war for the se- 
curity the vast area of Texas afforded 

ainst the advances of the Union armies. 

ow large numbers of these negroes are 
returning to their old homes on the Missis- 
sippi. Flake’s Galveston Bulletin stated not 
long ago, that from Christmas to mid-Feb- 
ruary at least sixteen thousand freedmen 
had gone from the northern counties in 
Texas to Louisiana, * because the Louisiana 
laws are more just and equitable for the 
freedmen than those of Texas.” 

It may be mentioned, incidentally, that 
there is also a comparatively slight move- 
ment of negroes to the western states. The 
Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle says that ne- 
groes are daily passing through that city 
for the West; “most of them young, 
healthy and hearty, in fact, the best class 
of field hands,” and that “ they are princi- 
pally from Virginia and the Carolinas, 
though many have gone from Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas.” 
The great tide of this travel, however, is 
towards the South. 

This general migration isa marked inci- 
dent in the southern situation, and is a note- 


worthy phase of the new labor system. It | 


is by no means owing to a restless dispo- 
sition on the part of the freedmen, or to a 
mere desire to use or abuse their new-found 
freedom. It may be due, in a degree, to 
the isothermal theory of the natural ten- 
dency_of the negro race towards the tropics. 
But there is a simpler solution than all this 
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—the law of demand and supply that gov- 
erns labor. The‘rich fertility and produc- 
tiveness ofthe bottom lands of the Gulf 
states invite labor from the over-worked and 
wornout northern soil, and this invitation is 
supplemented by the promise of the best 
pay for labor. 

e journals which complain of the exodus 
of negroes from Virginia, Kentucky, the 
Carolinas and Georgia, admit that the freed- 
men migrate under the incentive of higher 
wages. The Gulf states, from their natural 
advantages, can afford to pay better labor- 
prices, and such is the demand for labor, 
and so great the competition to secure the 
services of the in-flocking immigrants, that 
larger rates of pay are offered this season 
than last year or the year before. General- 
ly, too, the pay is now offered in money — 
so much by the day, or month, or season ; 
and the plan of offering shares in the crop, 
which was sometimes unfavourable to the 
employer, and oftener unjust to the la- 
borers, has given place to the better meth- 
od of paying for the work the wages it is 
worth. 

Those who deny to the freedman sufli- 
cient sagacity to rightly estimate the value 
of the elective franchise, will at least admit 
that he has intelligence enough to know 
what his labor is worth, and energy enough 
to go where his labor will bring the largest 
remuneration. The southern employers are 
likely to learn this lesson from the negroes ; 
and when they do, there will be no more 
complaint of the scarcity of field-hands, for 
there will be a large and fixed population of 
freedmen in every place where labor brings 
its proper price. 





Ir is rumoured that a knighthood is likely to 
be conferred on Mr. Henry Russell, the composer 
of “Cheer, boys, cheer” and of nearly six 
hundred other songs. Some of Mr. Russell’s 
compositions have passed into a standard re- 
pute, and of their own class are unrivalled. 
Such an honour is far better bestowed on a mu- 
sician who has successfully interpreted by his 





art the common and generous instincts of a 
wide public than upon an alderman who has 
eaten his way to a mayoralty, and who gains 
a yet higher distinction by having the good for- 
tune to enjoy his year of office and turtle-soup 
during an exhibition or a marriage festival. — 


London Review. 





